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Boston’s Spring Exhibition 
DISTINCT departure was made at the Spring Show in 
Boston from the method of arrangement which has 
prevailed in former years. Both the upper and lower exhibi- 
tion halls were devoted almost exclusively to gardens, which 
were necessarily limited in size but appeared in great variety 
and offered many practical suggestions for garden makers. 
The piece de resistance, so to speak, was a great old-fashioned 
garden occupying the entire end of the exhibition hall and 
arranged for Mrs. Lester Leland, Boston and Manchester, by 
her gardener, Eric Wetterlow. The accompanying illustration 
indicates the character of this very unusual garden, which was 
considered as a contribution to Boston’s tercentenary celebra- 
tion. This garden received the President’s Cup, the gold 
medal of the Horticultural Society of New York offered for 
the most original exhibit, and a one hundred dollar prize 
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offered by the North Shore Garden Club for the best exhibit 
arranged as a garden. 

The other distinctive gardens in the main hall included 
a wild garden put up by Harlan P. Kelsey, a garden of lilies 
containing eight different kinds arranged by James R. K. 
Bannister for Mrs. J. H. Lancashire of Manchester and New 
York, a wall garden by Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, a 
lily garden by Mrs. E. V. Hartford of Newport, R. I. (Joseph 
Winsock, gardener), bulb gardens by Mrs. Homer Gage of 
Shrewsbury (Allen Jenkins, gardener) and R. & J. Farquhar 
Company of Boston, a rock garden by Littlefield & Wyman 
of North Abington, a Spring garden by Joseph Breck and 
Sons and a garden of miscellaneous flowers by Howard 
Coonley (Irving Stewart, gardener). 

Three notable groups made the loggia unusually interest- 
ing—a magnificent display of azaleas from the Borowski 
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Mrs. Lester Leland’s Old-Fashioned Garden at the Flower Show in Boston 
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Greenhouses at Roslindale, a large group of amaryllis by 
W. T. Walke of Salem, and a group of well grown Elliott's 
callas arranged for Mrs. E. V. Hartford. 

The orchids were confined mostly to a single hall, where 
they made a magnificent display, with groups by Albert C. 
Burrage, Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. Galen Stone, Butterworth’s 
and Thomas Roland, Inc. In this hall there was a very large 
group of Clarkias and lilies set up for W. H. Vanderbilt, 
Newport, R. I., by Arthur Thatcher, the superintendent. 
Lilies were much in evidence, one group set up by Mrs. J. H. 
Lancashire winning a cultural medal for her gardener, Mr. 
Bannister. 

Three large rock gardens were located in the lower hall, 
put up by Mrs. Homer Gage, Shrewsbury, E. E. Randall of 
Reading, and Peter Mezitt of Weston, the last named winning 
first prize. In this hall also were many bulbs, filling it with 
color. An excellent display of amaryllis was made by Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage, and a large collection of primroses was 
put up by Mrs. Bayard Thayer of Lancaster. 

The entire upper lecture hall was given over to the displays 
of the garden clubs, consisting of gardens and border plant- 
ings, which were highly educational. The various gardens 
differed greatly in character and in treatment, some being 
formal while others were distinctly informal. Much use was 
made of stone work in various ways. The awards were as 
follows: 


SLOPES AND TERRACES 
First—Noanett Garden Club, a silver medal 
Second—Chestnut Hill Garden Club, a bronze medal 
Honorable mention to the Milton Garden Club 
Honorable mention to the Worcester Garden Club 


BORDER PLANTING 
First—Beacon Hill Garden Club, a silver medal 
Second—North Andover Garden Club, a bronze medal 
Honorable mention to the Groton Garden Club 
Honorable mention to the Salem Garden Club 


OUTSIDE WINDOW BOXES 
First—Mrs. Fred S. Mead, Chestnut Hill Garden Club, a bronze medal 


The Swampscott Garden Club’s silver medal was awarded 
to the Hingham Garden Club. 

Mrs. Walter Brooks received a silver medal for an exhibit 
on the stage. 

Among the special awards was the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, awarded to the exhibit 
of the Milton Garden Club as being, in the opinion of the 
Society’s judges, the best exhibit in the garden club section. 

The gold medal of The Pennsylvania Hortcultural Society 
for the exhibit showing the best culture was awarded to Mrs. 
Lester Leland (Eric Wetterlow, gardener), for a display of 
cyclamen. 

The Horticultural Society of New York’s gold medal for 
the most original exhibit in good taste was awarded to 
Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, for a beautiful and unusual 
exhibit of orchids. 


New York’s Flower Show 


HE International Flower Show in New York City has 

become an institution, and the seventeenth annual exhi- 
bition which began Monday, March 17, and ran for six days 
proved as popular and in many ways as fine as its predeces- 
sors. Three floors were filled with exhibits, including those 
of private growers, commercial establishments, the Garden 
Club of America and the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State. Eight gardens, put up by private growers, were 
entered for the silver cup of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England which was offered for the first time. This cup 
was awarded to Miss M. L. Constable of Mamaroneck 
(James Stuart, gardener). It included acacias, clivias and 
Streptosolom Jameson arranged beautifully, the bright or- 
ange of the clivias contrasting sharply with the arching 
golden branches of the acacias. A moss covered path led 
through the center of this exhibit, creating a garden effect. 
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In addition to the award mentioned, this exhibit was also 
given a gold medal. 

It is possible to‘mention only a few of the other gardens. 
Two of them attracting special attention were arranged on 
either side of the entrance, covering 600 square feet. One 
put up by Mrs. S. Z. Mitchell, Brookville, L. I. (A. Reoch, 
gardener), showed a raised border, in the center of which 
a summer house was placed. In the garden were borders filled 
with flowering plants of Rosa Hugonis, dogwoods and other 
shrubs with a bed of the Japanese Enkianthus campanulatus 
in the foreground. The opposite garden, put up by Mrs. O. 
H. Kahn, Cold Spring Harbor (J. Forbes, gardener), was 
rich in color, such plants as wall flowers, irises, linarias, 





John Scheepers’ Garden, Which Won Queen Wilhelmina’s Medal 


lupins, nemesias and Statice suworowi being massed in front 
of tall cedars. 

A glorious laburnum in full flower made the garden of 
Percy Chubb, Glen Cove (Peter Smith, gardener), notable. 
This garden had a mass of rock work at the rear with Spring 
flowers, including Clusiana tulips in front. 

Mrs. Payne Whitney, Manhasset (H. Michelsen, gar- 
dener), used forsythias, dogwoods and crab apples with 
tulips, irises and blue hyacinths bordering the side of a stone 
path. Mrs. Marshall Field, Huntington, L. I. (L. H. Gillies, 
gardener), had a garden which attracted much attention be- 
cause of the splendid lilacs, dogwoods and rhododendrons 
which it contained. In this garden was a pool with moonlight 
tulips at each corner and many other Spring flowers superbly 
grown and beautifully arranged. This exhibit was given the 
great Holland Shield offered by the Holland Bulb Exporters’ 
Association. It was publicly presented at a dinner held in the 
Commodore Hotel on the evening of the opening day, Am- 
bassador Von Royen making the presentation speech. This 
shield must be won three times to insure permanent posses- 
sion. 

At this dinner the Ambassador from Holland presented a 
gold medal offered by the Queen of Holland for the best 
display in which Holland bulbs predominated. It was 
awarded to John Scheepers for his Italian terrace in the cen- 
ter of the lower hall. This exhibit included a lily pool, the 
margin of which was planted with pansies and lilies, while 
the garden itself was bordered with shrubs in which flower- 
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First Prize Exhibit of the Beacon Hill Garden Club in Boston 


Mrs. J. H. Lancashire's Lily Garden at the Boston Flower Show 
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ing crabs and dogwoods had a place. At the rear was a statue 
of Peter Pan, the work of Charles A. Hafner. 

F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown, N. Y., had a garden repre- 
senting his idea of an international peace garden. It showed 
a large circular expanse of lawn surrounded by magnificent 
birch and evergreen trees set off by dogwoods and crabs. Mr. 
Pierson also had an attractive rock garden. 

Much attention was attracted by an exhibit of A. Kott- 
miller of New York because of a huge cliff and smaller rocks 
made by fastening painted canvas over a wooden frame in a 
wholly naturalistic manner. It was too large for a rock 
garden but illustrated what might be done with a difficult 
piece of ground. Mayfair Nurseries of Bergenfield, N. J., had 
a genuine and very attractive rock garden with a trickling 
stream and rock plants in great variety. Rock gardens figured 
somewhat prominently, one of the most conspicuous being 
that of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., containing 
Daphne cneorum, azaleas, heucheras and other highly colored 
plants, with a large and very striking planting of doronicums. 
This firm as usual had a generous display of Indica and 
Kurume azaleas. 

The Garden Club of America exhibited freely and member 
clubs, in several cases, united to make a large display. There 
were also many entries by the Federated Garden Clubs. 

Orchids were good but not as plentiful as at some previous 
exhibitions. The first prize for the best plant in flower was 
given to Thomas Young Nurseries, Bound Brook, N. J., for 
a splendid plant of Brasso-Cattleya maronae with six flowers. 
It was in close competition with a plant submitted by 
Schlegel’s Orchid Nursery, Brooklyn. This plant was a seed- 
ling, flowering for the first time, a cross between Laelie-Cat- 
tleya canhamiana and C. Mendelii. It had five very large 
flowers. 


Philadelphia’s Spring Flower Show 


Bin Spring Exhibition of the Philadelphia Flower Show 
presented a remarkable pageant of color when it opened 
at the Commercial Museum, March 24. Among the con- 
spicuous blooms were the President Herbert Hoover rose with 
its fragrant pink and flesh-colored flowers, another new rose 
named Roslyn of a creamy-white color, the largest Cym- 
bidium plant in existence—containing over 300 flowers— 
exhibited by Joseph E. Widener of Elkins Park, and a bright 
yellow orchid called Orange Blossom entered by Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. duPont of Wilmington. The 10 exhibits of orchids 
in the show were valued at more than $250,000. 

The large display of hardy roses by Henry A. Dreer Com- 
pany was a particular feature of the show. In sunken gardens 
covering about 6000 square feet of floor space was a group 
of the distinctive salmon to scarlet-colored 
baby rambler, ‘“‘Gloria Mundi,’’ which has 
never before been shown in this country. 
Such new climbing roses as Chaplin's Pink, 
Primrose and French Rambler were ar- 
ranged over trellises above beautiful rock 
banks. r 

Against an attractive arbor and garden 
setting Bobbink & Atkins arranged many 
types of rhododendrons, azaleas and mag- 
nolias, with other shrubs and evergreens. 
This garden was laid out with winding 
paths, and two fountains and lawn um- 
brellas added a gay touch to its colorful 
surroundings. 

Habermehl & Sons staged a large and 
colorful display of cut flowers against a 
reproduction of the ball-room stage at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

One of the most beautiful and artistic 
exhibits in the show was a rock garden 
designed and executed by Hengel Brothers, 
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landscape architects of Ardmore. Rock gardens displaying 
numerous varieties of flowers were arranged around arti- 
ficial lakes and tiny waterfalls. Both the azalea rock garden 
of William K. Harris and the elaborate garden of William 
Campbell won first prizes. 


North American Flower Show 


HE first large flower show to be held this Spring was the 

North American Flower Show at Detroit, Mich., which 
ran from March 15 to 23. It was particularly notable for its 
variety of special displays. The largest planting in the show 
was the flowering meadow, staged by Edmund Gunther of 
Ann Arbor, which covered 300 square feet of space and 
contained 50,000 plants in more than 500 varieties. A rocky 
pool was placed at the-end of a vista flanked by patches of 
wild flowers, while a wild pathway ran along either side. 
The plants in the meadow included a number of new ceras- 
tiums, 14 varieties of sedums, Siberian scillas and melan- 
thiums, besides more frequently seen bulbs and perennials. 

Among the particularly attractive features was a garden 
near the door, called a ‘“‘“Symphony in Pastel,” which showed 
a section of lawn, backed by a brick wall with a gate at one 
corner. It was planted at the back and ends with tulips in 
harmonious shades and with other Spring-flowering bulbs 
and perennials. In another interesting exhibit with a wood- 
land setting done in the naturalistic manner, a stream — 
bordered by a path of pine needles—dropped from a rocky, 
shrub-shadowed ledge to wind into a quiet pool below, while 
another path led over a rustic bridge. A prize-winning garden 
in the Japanese manner, with a typical stone lantern, filled 
one corner. The many exhibits contributed by private estates 
of Grosse Pointe and other Detroit suburbs were especially 
noteworthy, not only for their general excellence but for 
their variety. 

Few of the exhibits in the show attracted any more atten- 
tion than the $10,000 display of orchids made by the Dale 
estate of Brampton, Ontario. This firm presented an even 
more extensive exhibit than in former years. Mostly cat- 
tleyas appeared on the slope, in a score of different varieties, 
while higher up—twined about two tree stumps and cross- 
bar—were numerous spray types, showing a great range in 
form. While this group was not in competition, it was given 
both a blue ribbon and a special award. 


Flower Show in Worcester 


HE Spring Exhibition of the Worcester County Horticul- 

tural Society was held from March 13 to 16 at Worcester, 
Mass. The chairman of the committee on arrangements and 
exhibitions for this show, Allen J. Jenkins 
of Shrewsbury, with the other 15 mem- 
bers on the committee, had all the ex- 
hibits ready on the night before the show 
was to open. The most outstanding of these 
were the garden and group exhibits which 
filled the main hall. In the center was a 
Spring bulb garden with other flowers ar- 
ranged around a pool and fountain, which 
was staged by Mrs. Homer Gage (A. J. 
Jenkins, superintendent) . 

The Worcester Garden Club had one 
large room delightfully arranged as an 
Italian garden adapted to American condi- 
tions, and the soft lighting effect in this 
room made the colors blend together ex- 
tremely well. Lilies, roses, astilbes, genistas, 
wall-flowers, myosotis, dicentras, clarkias, 
standard heliotropes, lily-of-the-valley, 
marguerites and cinerarias, besides many 
different varieties of bulbs, were used in 
this garden. 
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It is announced that the next Spring Flower Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society will be held in the 
week of March 15, 1931. 


One Hundred Years of Horticulture* 


T is indeed fitting that the centennial history of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society should have been written 
by its twentieth president, the late James Boyd, whose un- 
failing interest in the development of the Society made pos- 
sible the compilation of this book. That such a volume should 
serve as a permanent memorial to Mr. Boyd’s loyal devotion 
to the purposes and activities of the Society is a most appro- 
priate recognition of his work in its behalf. Without his 
persistent attention to the undertaking, after the Executive 
Council had enabled him to begin collecting material for it 
something over a year ago, the members and friends of one 
of the oldest and most influential organizations of its kind 
in the country would have been deprived of his intimate 
acquaintance with the subject and the fortunate consumma- 
tion of his efforts to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of that Society’s inception. 
An Auspicious Beginning 

This centennial history is divided into seven periods, with 
an introductory chapter relating the events of horticultural 
significance which led up to the founding of the Society in 
1827. When William Penn drew up plans for the adminis- 
tration of his province in 1681, he gave instructions that 
every house should be put in the middle of the breadth of 
the lot, so as to leave ‘‘ground on each side for gardens or 
orchards or fields, that it may be a green country town, 
which will never be burnt, and always be wholesome.’’ This 
provision of the colony’s founder, says Mr. Boyd, proved to 
be an auspicious beginning for the development of horticul- 
ture in Pennsylvania. He and other colonists were led to the 
belief that since the country had such an abundance -of 
native grapes, that vineyards could be established which 
would yield a handsome profit. But he did not think it best 
to rely entirely on the native species, and advised the Society 
of Free Traders in 1683 ‘“‘to send for some thousands of 
plants out of France, with some able vignerons.’’ When, with 
William Penn’s approval, the botanist and scholar Pastorius 
laid out Germantown, or Germanopolis, in 1685, he de- 
scribed this new city as lying ‘‘at a distance of two hours’ 
walk, from Philadelphia, where there are good black fertile 
soil and many fresh wholesome springs of water, many oak, 
walnut, and chestnut trees, and good pastorage for cattle.’’ 

It is interesting to note that the earliest Pennsylvania col- 
onist to establish a wide reputation as a botanist was James 
Logan, whose experiments and observations, illustrating 
the Linnzan doctrine of the sexes of plants, were performed 
upon Indian corn. James Logan was followed by the most 
distinguished botanist of his period in the new world, John 
Bartram, who was probably the first Anglo-American to 
establish a botanic garden in this country. He started his 





*“A History of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society,” by James Boyd. Published by 
the Society. Price $5.00. 
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collection of domestic and exotic plants in 1728 at a place 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill River not far from where 
it flows into the Delaware. After his property had passed 
through the hands of several owners the city finally took pos- 
sion of it in 1891. Humphrey Marshall, who established 
the second botanical garden in Pennsylvania, deserves greatest 
credit for producing the first strictly American treatise on 
American plants in 1785. He was elected an honorary member 
of ‘‘The Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture,” 
which had just been formed early in the same year. Because 
of the influence of a book entitled The American Gardener's 
Calendar, and the successful culture and dissemination— 
through a seed store established in Philadelphia early in the 
Nineteenth Century—of the interesting novelties collected by 
the Lewis and Clarke expedition and brought from abroad, 
Bernhard M’Mahon was said to have given the first decisive 
impulse to scientific horticulture in the State. The first com- 
mercial venture in seed growing in the United States was 
undertaken, as a matter of fact, in the Spring of 1784, when 
David Landreth, who had come from England three years 
before, began growing seeds in and near Philadelphia. 


Organization of the Society 


The seven periods in the history of the Society cover suc- 
cessive phases in its development. During the nine years after 
it was organized, exhibitions were small but frequent, and 
great interest was shown in new plants. In the second period 
from 1836 to 1855 the Society became thoroughly organized 
and attained a national reputation. While it flourished during 
the early part of the third period from 1856 to 1865, mak- 
ing considerable investments and holding large exhibitions 
of fruits, flowers and vegetables, it later declined in activities 
and membership on account of the Civil War. Having re- 
covered from this slump, the members began to manifest 
great interest for a time in fruit culture. 

The first Horticultural Hall was completed in 1867; and, 
when it was destroyed by fire in 1881, it was replaced by the 
second Horticultural Hall the following year. Although there 
was a temporary increase in horticultural interest on account 
of the sudden popularity of the chrysanthemum in the early 
years of the fifth period, 1879-1889, a serious decline began 
in 1887. Following another long period of depression, when 
commercial and professional interests were entirely in control 
of the Society’s affairs, it was changed almost completely to 
an amateur organization in 1921. A third Horticultural Hall, 
completed in 1896 to take the place of the second one which 
was destroyed by fire in 1893, was sold in 1917. With the 
renewed interest and constantly increasing membership which 
have been evident during the last few years, the Society has 
succeeded in restoring its prestige and in spreading interest 
in horticulture among the general public. 

We may well quote from the records of the centennial 
celebration what Mr. C. F. C. Stout, then one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society, who succeeded Mr. Boyd as presi- 
dent, said in his address at the anniversary banquet: 


“It has been the vision, thought and energy of Mr. Boyd that has caused 
the Society to grow and expand until now our membership is approaching 
1500. Those of us who have worked with him on the Executive Council 
have learned to admire him for his enthusiasm and devotion. He has always 
been deeply concerned in the importance of the Horticultural Society, ex- 
tending helpful co-operation, as far as possible, to all the Garden Clubs, 
and to societies that have been established for special study, such as the 
American Rose Society, the American Peony Society, and the American Iris 
Society; and to unite with our sister societies of other states in recognition 
and support of all worthy horticultural movements.”’ 


long and valuable appendix at the end of the book 
contains lists of officers and council members with their years 
of service, honorary members, and past and present life mem- 
bers; the charter with supplements; the original 80 members 
of the Society; medals and special awards; meeting places of 
the Society; lectures delivered before the Society; biographies 
of officers; an account of the centennial celebration held in 
1927; a financial report; and extremely interesting descrip- 
tions of old and new gardens which still exist in and around 
Philadelphia at the present time. 











Meeting the Needs of the Gladiolus 


F one purchases gladiolus bulbs before planting time (and 
if it is usually advisable to do so in order to get the first and 
best choice) it is well to open the packages as soon as they 
arrive and keep the bulbs exposed to the air. They should be 
kept in a cool and fairly dry place. If they are not exposed to 
the air, they may become too warm and perhaps develop some 
fungus disease or begin to sprout, and they may be in very 
poor condition at planting time. 

Gladiolus bulbs that will produce three very different and 
distinct types of blooms are now offered to purchasers. The 
oldest, the grandiflorus type, is so-called because of its many 
large, rather closely placed florets on a large, long and strong 
spike. A more recent type is called the primulinus type and 
means a variety bred from the primulinus species. This type 
has comparatively small hooded florets, widely spaced on deli- 
cate artistic spikes. Then there is a third style, called the prim- 
ulinus grandiflorus type, which is similar in most points to 
the primulinus type, but larger. 

If one wishes to get the maximum results, with the best 
possible flowers and the best reproductions of bulbs and bulb- 
lets, it is well to plant early in the middle or latter part of 
April, as soon as the leaves in the trees begin to unfold, or 
when the land becomes warm and is suitable for planting 
potatoes and corn. If, by any chance, bulbs of early flowering 
dates are wanted for late flowering in September instead of 
late July or August, they may be planted late in May or 
sometimes even early in June. But, as stated before, bulbs 
planted as early as the ground is warm, when there is plenty 
of moisture, will get a better start and much better results 
will be had, especially if the middle of the Summer should 
prove to be rather dry. 


Where to Plant 
The gladiolus can be planted in little groups to give spots 
of color here or there in the flower garden. For instance, some 
persons have special iris gardens and, in these, it is desirable 


to have peonies, phlox, delphiniums and other bright spots, 
massed here and there so as to give color during the long 
periods when the iris are not in bloom. Gladioli can be used 
in the same way as the other flowers just mentioned, but with 
less success, because they like frequent cultivation which, in a 
mixed flower garden, they are not likely to get. Gladioli, in 
my opinion, although they are worth cultivating sometimes 
in flower borders mixed with many other types of plants, are 
much more worth while when they are planted in rows in a 
vegetable garden to be used as cut flowers. Tall gladioli are 
beautiful in general flower gardens, but they last only a short 
time and, when the florets fade, the spikes become unsightly 
and must be removed. The bulbs may well be planted in 
single, double or triple rows, but I prefer the triple row, 
because in this the plants can be made to support each other 
rather well against the wind without staking. Gladiolus 
bulbs may be planted in a sunny garden, not too near the 
roots of large tree. The gladiolus is particularly fond of the 
sunlight all day long and will do far better than if it is 
planted in some place where the sunshine strikes the plants 
only part of the day. 


How to Plant 

I recommend that a trench about four inches deep be dug, 
eight or ten inches wide. Then a little fertilizer (pulverized 
sheep manure or a good potato fertilizer) may be spread 
somewhat sparingly in the trench. The earth should be loos- 
ened at the same time that the fertilizer is being thoroughly 
mixed in the soil. The bulbs may be placed, with the eyes 
pointing upward, in triple rows, preferably staggered, and 
so that they will be four to six inches apart. ‘The rows should 
run north and south so that the plants shade each other 
somewhat during the very hottest part of the day. 

The best soil for the gladiolus seems to be a light sandy 
loam. It will grow very well in heavier earth, but the sandy 
loam seems to be better. The bulbs should be placed in soft 
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earth at the bottom of the trench so that they are from four 
to six inches below the surface, providing the soil is of the 
light sandy type. They should be planted a little shallower 
if the soil is heavier. The trench may then be filled level with 
the ground, or it may be filled only part way until the plants 
break through the ground; and, as they grow, the soil may 
be raked in to fill the trench level. A week or two before 
blossoming time, I find it very convenient to hill the gladioli 
the same as potatoes are hilled. This gives a very definite 
path in which to walk for examining and cutting them. If 
the soil is simply pulled up against the outer rows instead of 
filling in the center, the bulbs are kept a little cooler, the 
moisture is evaporated a little more slowly from the greater 
depth and the gladiolus spikes are better supported to resist 
wind pressure. There is also an open space inside the row for 
receiving water either from the clouds or artificially. Gladioli 
planted in this way, unless in extremely windy places, suffer 
very little from the wind and usually present a rather pleasing 
garden effect before and when they begin to bloom. This 
effect does not last very long, however, because the buds soon 
begin to open and that is the time for cutting. 
—wWilliam Edwin Clark. 

Sharon, Mass. 


A Dark Horse Cotoneaster 


UCH has been written about the value of cotoneasters 
for purposes of specimen plants, their use in the shrub- 
bery border, or for covering rocks and trailing over low walls, 
but out of it all the ‘Cinderella’ of the class is still barely 
recognized and simply needs the slipper of acquaintance and 
publicity to have her lustre shine above that of her sisters, 
where a jewel on the rockery or forefront of a border is con- 
cerned. It takes years for some really 
good plants to come into their own, 
but the inevitable must happen 
eventually, and once they are prop- 
erly known and respected, like gold 
or diamonds their value never de- 
preciates when a demand is created 
for them. Kolkwitzia amabilis grew 
at the Arnold Arboretum almost 20 
years before the outside world de- 
cided it was worth growing and the 
same applies to the subject of this 
note. 

Cotoneaster apiculata was dis- 
covered by Ernest H. Wilson on the 
mountains of western Szechuan in 
October, 1910, where seed was col- 
lected at an elevation of over 9,000 
feet. The plant grows under culti- 
vation to the height of two or more 
feet and has a thick mat of decum- 
bent branches, many of which root 
freely where they lie on the surface 
of the ground. The foliage is small 
and round, of a dark shining green, 
remaining on the bush till late in 
the Fall. Its crowning glory is the 
profusion of bright red berries that 
thickly bedeck the upper side of the 
branches. They are larger than those 
of any other red-fruited variety we 
grow and just as big as a first-class 
garden pea, adorning the branches 
practically all Winter. They were 
bright and cheerful this year until 
the zero weather of February 17. 
Easily raised from seed, the young 
plants are best grown along into 
three- or four-inch pots before being 
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placed in their permanent position. Cotoneaster apiculata can 
be highly recommended as a first-class garden plant for those 
desiring to have the best species. 

—William H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Californian Annuals for 
Eastern Gardens 


HE Bigflower Gilia, Collomia grandiflora, is a slender 

plant with an erect, sometimes branched, leafy stem, one 
to two feet in height. The color of this annual is its chief 
attraction. The funnel-shaped corolla, one inch long, is of 
varying shades of buff or salmon: the buds are yellow and 
the newly opened flowers deep buff becoming cream or light 
pink with age. The flowers compose a two-inch terminal 
cluster surrounded by leafy bracts. C. grandiflora grows on 
open grassy slopes, at the edges of woods and in open spaces 
on mountain sides, where the soil is light and apt to be 
slightly acid. 

Papaver californicum is similar to the better known P. 
heterophyllum but has salmon-red petals, each having a green 
spot at the base, while the petals of P. heterophyllum are 
brick-red with a purple-black basal blotch. Both of these 
poppies are apt to spring up after fire, although they are 
rarely found together. A whole hill or mountain side of either 
of these delicate but vivid flowers makes an impressive picture. 
P. californicum is a slight annual, sometimes growing two ~ 
feet high with solitary flowers nodding in bud. 

One of the best of the Californian Clarkias is Clarkia pul- 
chella. It grows only in the northern part of the state, and is 
more common in Oregon. It is rather like the common C. 
elegans, but the flowers are larger and have three-lobed petals. 
They are bright rose-pink shading 
to a deeper tint at the base. The 
slender plants are about one foot 
tall, and grow in sun or half shade 
on open mountain slopes in slightly 
acid soil. 

Collinsia bicolor is already well 
known to gardeners, and there are 
about 13 other collinsias native to 
California, the seeds of which are 
not in commerce. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 
A New Freesia 


T one of the recent monthly ex- 
hibitions of the Horticultural 
Society of New York a new freesia, 
Joan Manda, attracted much favor- 
able attention. It is said to be one of 
the outstanding new varieties among 
the many plants that have been dis- 
tributed during the last few years. 
Representing a complete break from 
the old original cup-shaped freesia, 
it promises to be the distinguished 
fore-runner of an entirely distinct 
type. 

This new lily-flowered freesia 
was selected from a large number of 
seedlings, because its clear white 
blossoms are widely expanded and 
remarkable for their large size and 
substance, being from two to three 
inches across. It was given the cer- 
tificate of merit by the Horticultural 
Society of New York and has also 
been awarded a gold medal by the 

_New Jersey Florists’ Club. 
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‘Treatment of Lewisias 


HILE lewisias are not perfectly hardy in the North, 
the majority of species are true alpines and may be 
grown with sufficient care in almost every section of the 
country. They are native to the Rocky Mountains and have 
long been introduced into England, where, although not 
very common, they seem to thrive particularly well. In view 
of the fact that they are all classed in Bailey’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture as desirable rock garden and alpine 
subjects, it is interesting to note how they are treated across 
the water. According to the New Silva and Flora, Lewisia 
Howellit, with handsome crinkled foliage and sprays of ap- 
ricot-colored blooms and darker stripings, is the variety most 
commonly grown in England. The Bitterroot, Lewisia redi- 
vivia, which is the state flower of Montana and more widely 
cultivated in American gardens, is said to be the only one 
which is unhappy in a moraine; it thrives better in a stiff, 
hot loam, and likes being baked during late Summer. This 
Lewisia may be massed in groups, for it lacks individuality 
and loses its foliage when just about to bloom; but the 
flowers are objects of great beauty and may be likened to a 
widely-expanded crocus, whose silky rose-colored petals are 
often two inches in breadth. 
The writer in this English periodical gives the following 
encouraging description of the Lewisia’s requirements: 


First of all the plants are not lovers of lime, although they consent to 
endure it and even to bloom sparsely, but in a limy mixture they remain 
mere wisps and never appear quite happy. It should be borne in mind 
that they are more or less succulents, and that signifies a place in the sun 
and not too much moisture, although they cannot endure the drought 
which cacti withstand. Water should be supplied occasionally during 
extremely dry Summer weather, but if this is done excessively the whole 
plant may rot. A lewisia in need of moisture reveals it by becoming 
slightly shrivelled, but this does not seem to harm it, as it at once recovers 
on water being applied to the roots. Protection from Winter wet is a 
stern necessity, and the plants should be safeguarded from October to 
March with a covering e glass. They will exist without this, but when 
exposed to Winter rains their progress is retarded. 

When preparing a bed for lewisias break sandstone to the size of the 
tips of the fingers, and mix this with the same quantity of leafmold, 
adding a very little well-rotted turfy loam. Place nine inches of this mix- 
ture on ordinary garden soil at least a foot deep, and you have an ideal 
bed for your purpose. 


Planting Roses in the Border 


T is perfectly easy to plant roses in a garden where the space 
is rather limited; but, whether or not there is room for an 
extensive planting, care should always be taken to place the 
smaller and more lateral-growing bushes near the front of the 
bed and the taller to the rear. Too many persons, says a writer 
in The California Rosarian, are afraid to plant their roses 
closely for fear of stunting them, but beds arranged in two 
and one-half foot rows with the bushes staggered two and 
one-half feet apart in the rows will give excellent results. The 
plants shade each other better, bloom more freely, and with 
moderate feeding grow larger. Such beds have a better color 
value in the garden, he points out; they lend 
themselves to the use of narrower beds, are 
easier to cultivate and make the flowers avail- 
able for cutting without undue trampling on 
the beds. He gives the following directions for 
setting out separate rose bushes: 

Dig 18-inch holes about 15 inches deep, fill the bot- 
tom with a cone of rotted manure seven or eight inches 
high, and cover this with soil to a cone shape four or 
five inches higher. It is now ready to receive the rose 
bush, which should be so placed that the top of the root 
system is three or four inches under the surface—three in 
heavy soil and four or even more in sandy soil. The 
roots of the dormant plant should be spaced nearly 
equally around the cone by separating them with the 
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fingers and pulling in the fine, loose, dry dirt with the other hand until all 
are covered. Then tamp good and tight with an old pick handle or similar 
stick until the hole is filled and packed. Make a basin around the bush, fill 
with water two or three times until all settlement of earth has taken place, 
and the plant is not in too deep; if it is down too far pull it up to the 
right elevation and settle again by tamping tightly when the soil is again 
dry enough. Do not forget that you cannot pack with mud; and remember 
that there must be no air pockets. 


‘The Control of Cutworms 


NE of the commonest garden pests is the cutworm, which 
chews off plants near the surface of the ground. Although 
the many different species of cutworms vary greatly in appear- 
ance, both in the adult and in the caterpillar stages, their hab- 
its are similar; they work at night and hide in the soil during 
the day. They are best controlled with a poisoned bait com- 
posed of the following materials: bran, 20 pounds; Paris 
green, one-half pound; molasses, one quart; water, approxi- 
mately two and one-half gallons. Arsenate of lead is sometimes 
used as a poison instead of Paris green. The mixture should be 
spread through the garden before dark and covered with 
boards to keep the birds from eating it. The procedure is de- 
scribed in the Canadian Horticulturalist as follows: 


The bran and Paris green should be mixed thoroughly, dry, the molas- 
ses dissolved in the water and the mixture moistened with it. The bait 
should then be scattered thingly around the infested plants in the late 
evening of a warm day. In gardens where cutworms are expected to be 
present, the bait should be broadcasted over the surface of the soil a day 
or so before the plants are set out. In either case it is important that the 
night be mild, otherwise the caterpillars will remain beneath the surface of 
the soil and the bran dry out before it is found. Two applications of the 
bait may be necessary if the infestation is severe, the second being made 
two or three days subsequent to the first. 


Planting Peony Roots 


OST amateurs are accustomed to follow the usual direc- 
tions for planting peony roots and dig a large hole two 
feet or more deep, filling the bottom with rich soil or manure, 
then putting in a layer of ordinary garden soil and placing 
the root with the top eye from one to three inches below the 
surface. A contributor to the American Peony Society Bul- 
letin points out that the novice usually forgets, however, to 
allow for the probable amount of settling which will take 
place in such a deep excavation, the bottom of which is filled 
with manure or other loose humus. 

Such a deep hole is not really necessary, provided it is made 
in a clay loam. When the root is in the center of a capacious 
cavity with sloping edges and dirt mounded up around the 
sides, it is not easy to place it exactly two inches below the 
surrounding soil level without actually measuring the dis- 
tance. Sometimes a deep hole is dug one or two months ahead 
of planting time, filled in with manure and loam and allowed 
to settle, so that only enough earth has to be thrown out 
when the root is planted to receive it. If this is not done, the 
root should be placed so that the top eye is even with or 
slightly above the surrounding soil level, and 
earth heaped over it the first Winter. By Spring 
it will be plenty deep enough below the surface, 
if frost has not heaved the ground around it. 

The writer of the article in the Peony Bul- 
letin declares that a well prepared root division 
should not be over six or eight inches long. He 
finds, also, that it is well to use a straight edge 
stick with two inches of nail projecting from 
its centre, this stick being laid across the hole 
when peony roots are being planted to measure 
the depth of the top eye. By using these meth- 
ods it is possible to save both time and labor. 
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A Showy Annual From South Africa 


T a recent exhibition of the Horticultural Society of New 

-& York, Venidium fastuosum was exhibited for the first 
time in America. This is a very showy annual from South 
Africa which has been grown in Europe for many years but 
for some reason has not been common because of the necessity 
of sending to South Africa for seeds. The seeds are variable 
in their habits, sometimes germinating quickly but often not 
until the end of the year. The Gardener’s Chronicle has this 


to say about Venidium fastuosum: 


The plant is neat and attractive when grown cool; the flowers, often 
three to four inches across, are rich orange, carried singly on long stems. 
The foliage is soft, dull green and woolly, and more attractive in the 
young state than when fully developed. 

Venidium fastuosum should make a fine plant for summer bedding 
if well hardened off before planting out. It is rather sparsely provided with 
foliage and would require thick planting to be effective. Little may be 
said as to its merits as a subject for the flower garden, but as a greenhouse 
or conservatory plant it has attractions much greater than that of many 
plants to be found there. 





The Orange Colored Venidium Fastuosum 


New Varieties of Vegetables 


* is difficult for the grower to choose from among the 

many new varieties of vegetables offered each year by the 
seedsmen those which are likely to produce the best results. 
The Journal issued by the Market Garden Field Station of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College has published a list 
of the most promising specialties for 1930. The best strain 
of that delectable vegetable known as broccoli, which is fast 
finding favor with the grower and consumer in this country, 
is Calabrese. Golden Plume celery has largely displaced other 
varieties of this vegetable all over the country as the most 
popular early and mid-season variety, and another year has 
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proved that the Livingston Pascal is superior to most of the 
older strains. 

Although Golden Sunshine corn shows considerable varia- 
tion, it has come to be grown from coast to coast; it is a 
little earlier in maturity, has a somewhat larger ear, and is 
slightly smaller in the stalk than the old Golden Bantam 
type. Special strains of the so-called White Big Boston and 
New York varieties of lettuce are well worth the greater 
price asked for them, New York No. 12 having proved one 
of the best. The Straightneck squash is gradually becoming 
better known and to a large extent will undoubtedly sup- 
plant the old crookneck type. 

Various strains of the Marglobe tomato differ considerably 
but it is regarded by southern growers as a wonderful variety; 
and its firm texture, good quality, heavy yield and long 
productive period should recommend it to the home gardener. 
More attention is now being paid by seedsmen to better seed 
stock selection of radish strains for particular purposes. A 
new stringless green bean of the Valentine type has shown 
up exceptionally well. Other vegetables continued on the 
specialty list by many seedsmen are Golden Acre cabbage, 
Early Wonder beet, California Wonder pepper, and Table 
Queen squash, although the last named has been on the 
market several years. 


Planting the Window Box 
CONSIDERABLE number of plants are available for 


use in the window box where luxuriance of effect is 
desired throughout the Summer and early Fall. A box that 
is stuffed with plants, however, will neither look well in 
the beginning nor be provided with enough food and water 
for their proper growth. The number and arrangement of the 
plants in the box will depend on its size and shape, but 
Your Garden lays down certain general rules for the design. 
Tall plants should be placed at the rear of the box and in the 
center. The dark foliage or flowers should be toward the 
center also. Light-colored and low-growing types should be 
placed toward the ends or in the front. Dark foliage vines 
are used at the front and toward the center, light-colored 
vines nearer the ends. 

The following plants are given for placing in the rear and 
center of the box: flowering maple, geranium, Norfolk Island 
pine, screw pine and crotons. Those suitable as fillers toward 
the center of the box are begonia, lantana, petunia, asparagus 
fern, iron plant, dracena, coleus and iresene. Because of their 
lighter foliage and flowers, ageratum, candytuft, nasturtium, 
petunia, sweet alyssum and vinca are best used as fillers 
toward the ends of the box. For the front row of plants, 
lobelia, English ivy, German ivy and Wandering Jew should 
be planted near the center, while sweet alyssum, English daisy 
and vinca go well at the ends. 


Plants to Attract the Birds 


F certain plants will attract only certain birds, it is equally 
true that a few of them will attract many kinds of these 
feathered creatures; and the home gardener who likes birds, 
but would prefer to have them leave his cherries and strawber- 
ries alone, is wise to include such plants on his place. Win- 
throp Packard describes some of them in a recent number of 
Bird Notes. The fruit of the white Russian mulberry tree that 
ripens in June is sought after not only by the robins and the 
catbirds, but by the kingbirds, phoebes, swallows, warblers, 
thrushes, orioles and scarlet tanagers as well. They will not 
touch any other fruit, he says, if this is available. In the 
Autumn the red rowan berries of the mountain ash appeal to 
migrating robins and to those thrushes which nest in the far 
North. He points out that flocks of Winter-wandering eve- 
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ning grosbeaks have doubtless followed successive plantings 
of the boxelder farther and farther eastward, until these 
migrants from the West can now be found occasionally where 
the “‘ash-leaved maple’’ is planted in New England. Parula 
warblers will nest in only one place, namely in the looped-up 
pendants of usnea moss, the gray “‘old man’s beard” that 
hangs from evergreen boughs in the cool shade of certain trees. 
Larches are especially attractive to warblers in the Spring be- 
cause of the insects which are to be found on their new green 
needles. Robins and bluebirds, when they are assured of food 
and shelter among close-growing cedars, will often spend the 
Winter in the North. The orioles prefer elms for nesting, 
while catbirds, cuckoos, song sparrows and many kinds of 
warblers love shrubbery tangles. 

The bright berries of the cornels are both ornamental and 
attractive to many birds. Blueberries and huckleberries require 
an acid soil and are hard to grow in gardens, while sumacs, 
blackberries and raspberries spread by underground roots and 
are not easy to keep within bounds. Better shrubs than these, 
the fruit of which the birds like almost as well, are the shad- 
bush, benzoin, elder and the different viburnums. With a 
Virginia creeper, ‘‘bull brier’’ and a wild grape, planted in 
good soil, they will form a sheltering thicket a year or two 
after they are planted. They will not only provide the birds 
with food, but they will also afford safe and desirable nesting- 
places for them during the Spring and Summer months. 


‘The Care of House Palms 


ALMS can be grown successfully in the home without any 

special care, according to Edgar Tubby in a bulletin issued 
by the Colorado Agricultural College. With good care a 
healthy palm can be kept in a home for several years, until it 
becomes too large to be moved around. Best adapted varieties 
for the home are Kentia Fosteria, Kentia Balmoreana and 
Phoenix Roebelini. The latter is a species of date palm, having 
graceful fern-like foliage, and deserves really more popularity 
than the Kentias. The bulletin says: 


Palms are very slow growing, requiring a temperature of about 70 
degrees, and should not be overwatered. It is a good plan to submerge 
the pot in water about once a week. Washing the palm with a damp cloth 
and a little soap will give the foliage a bright green appearance and will 
keep it free from scale and red spider, about the only pests the palms have. 

The palm should be placed near a large window or in a sun porch, but 
not in direct sunlight or the foliage will burn. A palm will grow for sev- 
eral months in the same pot. A little bonemeal or any good fertilizer 
worked into the soil occasionally will help to develop new growth. Tea 
leaves, coffee grounds or oils of any kind will cause the soil to become 
sour and prevent root development. 

When the plant needs repotting a florist will do the job or it may be 
done at home if one has the soil. Two-thirds loam and one-third well- 
rotted fertilizer is a good mixture as palms require a rather heavy soil. 

In repotting, a size larger pot should be used. Pieces of broken pot 
should be placed in the bottom of the pot to insure good drainage. With 
the roots held in the center about one inch below the top, the soil should 
be worked around the sides of the pot with a stick or trowel and tamped 
firmly enough so that the plant can be lifted by the stem without the pot 
falling. If this can be accomplished the palm is potted correctly. Palms are 
about the only plants, however, that need to be potted so firmly. 


Lilacs in Many Shades 


OR those who think only of the old-fashioned lilac, 
Syringa vulgaris, in shades of lavender and white, a 
garden enthusiast in Philadelphia has given, in the Bulletin 
of the Garden Club of America, a list of the newer varieties 
which afford a wide range of tones for a long period of 


bloom: 

First comes Lamartine to usher in an era of beauty; it blossoms at least 
ten days to two weeks ahead of the others, has large panicles of single fra- 
grant flowers and is my favorite in its season. Virginal is an early, pure 
single white. Mont Blanc is similar but later to bloom. Ellen Willmott is the 
purest white double I know. In the pink tones comes the medium-height, 
old, Belle de Nancy; strong-growing Madame Buchner; free-flowering 
President Fallieres and President Poincare—a little darker. Lion Gambetta 
has enormous trusses and is very handsome. President Grevy is our best 
blue; some persons prefer President Viger. Madame Morel is a wonderful 
lilac and is one of the “‘must-haves.’’ Congo, Ludwig Spaeth and Pasteur 
are all single, very dark and plum-colored. If you want to prolong the lilac 
season, have Lutece,—being a Hungarian it lacks fragrance but it is lovely 
to the eye. 
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Calendulas Indoors and Out 


Beigeceinne wave or pot marigolds have long been common 

garden plants but have increased in popularity with the 
coming of newer and perhaps better varieties, of which Radio 
is a good example. Radio has now been in American gardens 
for two or three years and had been grown in England for 
some time previous. Its medium-sized rich orange flowers have 
curious curled and twisted petals which are carried on long 
stems. It has proved a good flower for cutting and according 
to the Gardener’s Chronicle is already popular as a florist’s 
forcing plant in England. There seems to be no reason why 
the plan of forcing it should not be adopted in this country. In 
its mention of calendulas the Gardener’s Chronicle says that 
it lasts particularly well when cut and is a decorative plant of 
extremely easy culture. The double-flowered forms are rec- 
ommended for bedding purposes as producing the most gor- 
geous effects, but it is stated that the single or semi-double 
Varieties are most sought after across the water when cut 
flowers are desired. 





The New Calendula Radio Keeps Well When Cut 


Sterilizing the Soil 


NE of the simplest ways of sterilizing the soil is to pour 
boiling water over it, using about nine quarts to each 
square foot of a box of soil four inches deep. Among the vari- 
ous chemicals employed for this purpose, formalin is probably 
the most effective. Formalin, however, is irritating to eyes, 
nose and throat; and, after it is used, seed cannot be sown in 
the soil for a week or ten days, or cuttings for two weeks. 
According to directions from Popular Gardening, there is an- 
other quick remedy for sterilizing the soil in a frame: 


To destroy pests in the soil, place two tablespoons of strong ammonia 
in a gallon of water, and water the interior of the frame with the mixture, 
applying through a water-can “‘rose.’’ Then shut the frame for half an 
hour and repeat. A frame so treated is absolutely vermin-proof until fresh 
pests enter. These can be avoided by using a sterilized compost, quickly 
done by heating the compost in an oven until it is really hot. 








Camassias and How to Grow Them 


Horticulture from time to time and it seems to me that a 

little sketch of the genus as a whole will be welcome. 
They form a group which has real garden value, not only for 
the connoisseurs but for general use, and they should be bet- 
ter known. 

Camassias have a wide distribution in the United States, 
for they are to be found from the eastern Mississippi Valley to 
the northern half of the Pacific Coast. They are bulbous 
plants with broad grass-like leaves, all from the base, and 
stout leafless stems carrying from a few to very many hand- 
some flowers. These have six petals, which are of equal size 
in some species and unequal in others, and their nearest Old 
World relatives are the scillas. In fact the first botanists to see 
them called them scillas. 

The first species to come to the attention of botanists is one 
that is found very widely distributed in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. In fact it is the only species that one would be apt to come 
across there. One botanist named it Camassia Fraseri, while 
another, not knowing of the former’s work, called it Camas- 
sia esculenta. Later, when the explorations of the Lewis and 
Clarke expedition brought the best-known Western species to 
light, that species too was called C. esculenta. It was one of 
those botanical mix-ups that are so aggravating to the flower 
grower and so hard to clear up. The Western species was sent 
to Europe long ago under the name of C. esculenta. It was 
widely distributed under that name and is still known only 
as C. esculenta. The “‘California Botany,” long the sole au- 
thority in the West, used C. esculenta and again the bulbs 
were widely distributed in the United States under this name. 
Then botanists decided that the name C. esculenta was first 
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given to the eastern species and that the western one must be- 
come C. quamash. C. esculenta of the Mississippi region is not 
grown in gardens enough to deserve notice. It is a slender 
plant a foot or so high, with light blue flowers smaller than 
C. quamash, although the rather rare C. angusta of Arkansas 
is still more slender. 

Going now to the West, we have Camassia quamash very 
widely distributed from Canada to South Central California 
in the Sierras, and to San Francisco Bay on the coastal side. 
It is found in damp meadows and often grew in incredible 
profusion before the plow and hoes of the white man thinned 
it out. In wide regions it was a very important food for the 
Indians, and one Indian war was caused by the white man 
taking the meadows whence the Indian had secured his food. 
I knew one such meadow where 40 millions would be a con- 
servative estimate of its numbers. I have said that it grows 
in moist meadows, but I rather think that when the average 
reader had been over the ground at flowering time he would 
call it a swamp. 

I very well remember a trip that Luther Burbank and I 
took in the ’90’s to see such a field in flower. The field was 
like a lake of deep blue and we waded for hours in water 
from a few inches to over our shoe tops, looking for the vari- 
ations that so much interested Mr. Burbank. He worked with 
camassias for years and produced a number of interesting 
varieties, all of which I think are now lost. 

Camassia quamash grows from one to three feet high. Its 
color changes with locality. Usually it is a deep blue, but in 
some places it is lighter and even a very pale blue. The petals 
are unequal in size and divided into two groups of three each. 
When wilted, they fall irregularly about the seed pod and 
persist for some time. 

Camassia leichtlini was first discovered in British Co- 
lumbia and, strangely enough, the first discovered lot of 
them were a creamy white, which is a rare color with the 
species. I know of but two places where they are that color, 
while almost always they are from deep blue to reddish- 
purple. The petals are all of equal size and evenly spaced 
and, when the petals fade, they twist about the seed pod 
just like bon-bons. The flowers are larger, the stems 
stouter and the bulb much larger than in C. esculenta. 

Camassia Cusickit was discovered by W. C. Cusick, an 
Oregon botanist, and named for him. The leaves are wider 
and much more numerous than in any other species, and 
the stout stem bears very many medium-blue flowers. More 
marked still is its very large bulb. I am sure that I have 
handled many that would weigh over a half pound. It is 
a fine plant, although in my estimation not nearly as 
showy as C. Leichtlinit. I had large numbers of the bulbs 
from Mr. Cusick himself 25 years ago as I believe Mr. 
Gillett or Mr. Horsford did also. It was rather widely 
distributed then, but none have gone out since and it can 

now only be found rarely in gardens. I have clumps in 
my garden that have grown untouched and flowered yearly 
for a long time. 

Camassia Howellit is another very local species only re- 
ported from the section in southwestern Oregon where 
Howell discovered it. It is described as slender, light blue 
and about a foot high. I have failed to secure it and there- 
‘fore have never seen it in flower. 

There is but one more species to mention and that is C. 
montana. I named it but never published it. It is related 
to C. leichtlinii and is a stout fine blue sort from the coastal 
ranges in my own region. 

The culture of camassias is very easy. They are perfectly 
hardy anywhere in the United States without protection. 














Camassia Esculenta 





All they need is a loamy soil and moderate moisture when 
growing. One might think from the fact that they live in 








LILIUM SULPHUREUM 


ILIUM SULPHUREUM is a magnificent Lily, very amenable to cultivation. 
With ordinary care, it will flower year after year. It is without doubt one 
of the most gorgeous Lilies. 

Several beautiful flowers are majestically carried six to eight feet high on 
strong, wiry spikes, artistically clothed in an abundance of light, narrow foliage, 
intriguing the garden in the morning and towards evening with a delicious 
fra granee. 

These flowers, trumpet shaped and elegantly formed, are nine inches long 
an’ of great substance; the coloring is the softest combination of creamy white 
sheding to light yellow, with a flushed rose tinge on the outside. The interior 
is ‘ovely, suffused with rich yellow. 


Extra Selected Bulbs 
A Smaller High Quality Flowering | 


The colored illustrations can only convey a faint suggestion of the great 
beauty and delicacy of this so rare and beautiful Lily. 


Happily, this plant is so constituted that we can have it with us for a 
considerable period. In the garden it is the latest Lily to bloom, which 
makes it invaluable for the September garden. By planting it in April or May, 
it will flower in late August and into September. If planted in June, it will 
flower during September and into October. 


We recommend that you order at once, stating if you wish buibs for 
August-September flowering or bulbs for September-October flowering so that 
we may send them to you at the right time. 

Each 10 25 50 100 
>» 


v6) 35.00 87.00 172,50 340.00 
00 18.00 14.50 88.50 175.00 


When ordering please state time to be delivered 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








“HER MAJESTY—THE REGAL LILY’ 


“THE MOST EASILY GROWN AND PERMANENT LILY IN CULTIVATION” 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle (of England) has said:—“Lilium Regale is truly a Royal Lily, worthy of a place in every garden; it is a lover of loam and sunshine.” 


ILIUM REGALE is a vigorous grower with sturdy stem; 4 to 6 feet high, 
densely covered with long, linearlanceolate foliage. Center of flower is 
flushed with yellow, shading to white at the outer edges; externally the during that period they should be watered copiously with liquid manure. The 
“= . ans, < . . » bestia 9 ohe > . > : “6 i. . a . . Ties . 

flows rs are streaked with brown on the “ribs,” shaded through the almost trans succeed in any good rich garden soil but like most Lilies, like to be grown amo 
lucent petals with a delightful pearly tint; the contrast between the rich wine d ; . a ba : : 
2 , s other plants as the protecting shade “mothers” the young growth till they 

color of the reverse of the petals and the gold shading of the throat is ieee Ghee Saal ity” 1 tl ; t in fl sn all thei trie “ate 
ied + £ above the “community” and the $ "er ‘ ir pristine glory. 
extraordinarily beautiful. é unit) an n bur in flower in all their pristine glor) 


bears as high as eighteen to twenty flowers. It should be planted deep—at leas 


9 inches, should have good drainage and when growing they are gross feeder: 


} 
I 


Perhaps no Lily has become more popular than the Regal Lily in recent 
years, from the fact that it is easily grown, is perfectly hardy anywhere, and 
does not “peter out.” It is very floriferous and when thoroughly established, 


In the herbaceous border planted in clumps of 5 to 25 bulbs to a clun 
they are especially attractive among the Delphiniums and other July flower 
perennials. 

We have beautiful bulbs of Lilium Regale which we offer in the following sizes; all will flower this 
summer if planted this spring; the larger sizes produce the greater number of blooms, 
10 35 50 100 
9 inches in circumference $7.00 17.00 35.50 65.00 
% to 10 inches in cireumference 10.00 24.50 48.00 95.00 


10 p 4: 50 
Bulbs measuring 8 to Bulbs measuring 10 to 11 inches in cireumference 14.00 64.00 
Bulbs measuring 11 in. and over in circumference 16.00 78.50 


ABOVE FOR IMMEDIATE AND SPRING DELIVERY 


Bulbs measuring 
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very wet spots that much moisture is needed, but I have never 
seen wild plants finer than the ones in my garden, where soil 
conditions are perfect for the wide range of garden flowers. 
For best effects they should be planted in bold groups. In 
nature they grow amidst strong grasses and one would expect 
them to do well planted in sod, but I have not tried it. Soon 
after flowering the foliage dies down and theoretically they 
should be dried off, but practically they do well where the soil 
is never dry. No wild species bears offsets, although a strain 
that Mr. Burbank developed offsetted freely—or rather the 
bulbs had a habit of splitting up. The seeds, which come as 
easily as onion seeds, take three to four years to arrive at the 
flowering age. Then they can be relied upon to bloom for 
many years. 
—Carl Purdy. 

Ukiah, Calif. 


Spreading the Seed of Fringed Gentians 


INCE various articles concerning fringed gentians have 

been appearing recently in Horticulture, the many friends 

of this delightful plant may like to know of an experiment 

tried in Lancaster, Mass., by a lover and close observer of wild 
flowers, Mrs. George Richardson. 

Owning a wet meadow, where no gentians have ever been 
found, she wondered if she might be able to establish them 
there. Her idea was to move a number of old plants just before 
the seeds ripened. They would, perhaps, keep on growing 
and, when ready, the seeds would fall at the natural time and 
in the natural way. It seemed to her that their chances would 
be better than if they were gathered and planted in flats or 
beds, however well prepared. (The seed is almost like fine 
dust and therefore dries very quickly.) Her meadow looked 
in a general way like that from which she was to take her 
experimental plants. She made no attempt to prepare a bed, or 
to test the soil. She decided, however, to place the plants so 
that the prevailing wind would carry the tiny seeds towards 
that part of the meadow where they would find the most con- 
genial conditions. Finally, she dug up three plants, each hav- 
ing a number of seed pods, transferred them carefully to the 
chosen spot, and waited. As gentians are biennials, she had to 
wait two years for bloom. The first year it was impossible 
to be sure whether the little seedlings were there. It is hard to 
tell them from other little seedlings unless they are marked, 
or in a specially prepared bed. 

Then came the Autumn of 1928 and with it success. There 
must have been two hundred plants in bloom, a lovely sight 
in the morning sun for those who were fortunate enough to 
behold it. The questions then arose, are these flowers really 
established? and will any bloom next year? Nearly all those 
blooming in 1928 made seed and there were a few blossoms 
in the Autumn of 1929. The majority of the seedlings came 
up between 20 and 50 feet beyond the original plants. If the 
seeds had been carried that far in the opposite direction, they 
would have fallen on high dry land. Probably they would 
not have germinated. The meadow was mowed as usual in 
June each year. 

The experiment seems to have proved a complete success. 
It also seems to confirm Mr. Abbey’s theory that gentians are 
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England and the plants had no more covering than any other 
climber, in most cases none whatever. This rose grows splen- 
didly along the South Shore section of Massachusetts and at 
Scituate a fence within 75 yards of the ocean is entirely cov- 
ered with this lovely variety, which had a little protection the 
first season and has had none since. The plants have now been 
out six years and not only have made an amazing growth, but 
flower profusely. I have in mind another garden, in this case 
north of Portland, Me., where this rose is very happy. The 
canes are simply cut loose each Fall, laid down and some ever- 
green boughs spread over them. The temperatures here run 
as low as 20 below zero each Winter but this charming 
climber always blooms freely each Summer. 

Ghislaine de Feligonde is handicapped by its name but is 
the hardiest of all the yellow climbers. I have found it thriv- 
ing well as far north as Bellows Falls, Vt. Star of Persia is 
a really strong yellow. The flower, however, is of poor form 
and the odor distinctly disagreeable, something not very com- 
mon among roses. Primrose is a fine yellow and very hardy. 
Jacotte, on the other hand, while lovely and doing well with 
some has not proven nearly so hardy in Massachusetts. The 
Bloomfield varieties are not going to cut much of a figure and 
are gradually being dropped. 

—wWilliam N. Criag. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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Begonia Bunchit 


not over-particular about soil. It will be interesting to see [he Curious Begonia Bunchii 


what happens in the coming Fall. 
—Mrs. John E. Thayer. 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Hardy Yellow Climbing Roses 


N his notes on hardy yellow climbing roses Mr. 
Hamblin remarks despondently, ‘“‘Poor Emily Gray, 
only real deep yellow of this type, winterkills too much in 
New England to give many flowers.”’ I have seen just as fine 


EGONIA BUNCHI] is a curious looking plant, a form of 
B. Feastii, the well-known beefsteak begonia. It origi- 


nated with Lloyd C. Bunch of Fredonia, Kan. It has a short, 
thick rootstock, from which it may be propagated, and the 


Ss. F frilled leaves are dark, glossy green above, and red beneath. 
" 4.. The bloom, like that of B. Feastit, is pink. It is more inter- 
the ; 

esting than handsome, but prized for its odd appearance. 


—NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 


Emily Grays in both Connecticut and Rhode Island as in Peabody, Mass. 
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RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor of “House and Garden” writes: 


“I congratulate you on this perfectly splendid 
piece of book-making you have done.” 


ARISTOCRATS 
OF THE TREES 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 
Send for a Copy To-Day 





Price $15.00 


THE STRATFORD Co., Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 


Send me a copy of ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES, by E. H. Wilson 
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NEW ROSES 


Glorious New Seedling Hybrid Tea Rose, 
President Herbert Hoover 


This Beautiful Rose is wonderfully free in its manner of growth, with 
clean glossy foliage, and charming in its color arrangement of pink, 
flame and golden yellow, producing the most dazzling color effect ever 
seen in a Rose. The flower is large and perfectly formed, with broad 
petals of excellent substance. Its exquisite fragrance is unsurpassed. 
Gold Medal Award, 1929. (Color illustration sent on request.) 
Strong, two-year, pot-grown plants for April and later delivery, 
$2.50 each; $22.50 for 10 
Rare New Climbing Rose, Chaplin’s Pink Climber. This splendid 
novelty is a cross between Paul’s Scarlet Climber and Climbing 
American Pillar. It is a vigorous grower with glossy dark green 
foliage. The flowers are similar in size and shape to Paul’s Scarlet, 
but the color is a rich, clear pink, lasting through the blooming 
period. Gold Medal Award, 1929. 
Strong plants, $2.50 each; $22.50 for 10 


More than 150 of the best varieties of Roses offered in our Garden Annual for 
1930, a copy of which will be sent free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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| Red Irises Which Are Really Red 


HILE visiting numerous iris gardens last season all the 

way from Oregon to Massachusetts, my attention was 
attracted to the great predominance of the color of red among 
the newer and finer varieties. The great proportion of new 
introductions are distinctly new combinations of color. 

The hybridizers, in looking over the new varieties each 
May, decide which plants to discard. In almost every case, 
these specialists discard flowers which show colors already in 
existence. More than 98 per cent are discarded for this reason 
alone. ; 

The iris originators are ever watchful for new colors, and 
for a number of years these men have been endeavoring to 
produce a tall pure yellow. Although this perfect type has 
not yet been achieved, much progress has been made toward 
this goal. W. R. Dykes and Pluie D’or are considered to be 
the best yellows in existence. The hardiness of these two 
irises in this country has not been ascertained. The latter va- 
riety is a French origination and will not be placed on sale 
for another year, because of the government requirement that 
no variety may be sold for three years after its importation. 

But what are some of the interesting red irises? There are 
so many that only a few can be mentioned in this article. The 
new 1930 catalogues of iris specialists give detailed descrip- 
tions of all the red irises to be had. Most varieties of this 
shade are expensive because of their recent origination and 
consequent scarcity. The following iris varieties are distinctly 
red in color and are so described by the leading growers: 

AMERIND. A fine iris the color of the American Indian. 

APACHE. An iris of coppery red color. 

COPPERSMITH. A dark red coppery suffusion. 

CARDINAL. The falls are of dark red-purple. 

DAUNTLESS. Probably the finest red iris ever produced. 

DOLORES. Standards and falls are margined red violet. 

EMBER. An attractive violet-red iris. 

ESPLENDIDO. A fine red bi-color. 

FRIEDA MOHR. A wonderful pink-lavender. 

GEORGE J. TRIBOLET. A velvety red of great beauty. 

IMPERATOR. This iris is reddish violet in color. 

JULIA MARLOWE. A large red-purple variety. 

LA BOHEMIENNE. Deep heliotrope red flushed with bronze. 

LABOR. A red-purple which has attracted much attention. 

LE CORREGE. A rich wine-red. 

Mrs. H. F. BOWLES. A brilliant brick-red iris. 

MRS. VALERIE WEST. Crimson-brown, the sensation of last year. 

OREGON BEAUTY. Reddish in color, the best Oregon Iris produced. 

PEERLESS. A large flower of mahogany red. 

PIONEER. Glowing red-purple. 

PROSPERO. Another red-purple. 

ROSALBA. Vinaceous mauve, nearly red. 

SOLFERINO. A lilac-red of great beauty. 

TYRIAN. A vivid deep claret. 
Beaverton, Ore. 


Star Grass for Rock Gardens 


bd is hard to understand why gardeners do not make more 
use of star-grass, Hypoxis hirsuta, in their rock and wild 
gardens, unless it is because the plant material is hard to find. 
I am persuaded, however, that many gardeners do not know 
of the existence of the interesting group to which it belongs. 
Although this genus is said to contain upwards of 50 species, 
I have been unable to find more than one of them. Lately, I 
have discovered a source of supply for Hypoxis erecta, which, 
from Gray’s description, seems to be the same or very similar 
to H. hirsuta. The plant which I have known as Hypoxis 
hirsuta is four to eight inches in height, having grassy foliage 
covered with hairs, springing from a small corm-like root 
and bearing small, yellow star-like flowers from the beginning 
of June. According to most horticultural writers it should be 
grown in partial shade, but my experience leads me to believe 
it is just as happy in the sun. It thrives best in soils of moder- 
ate acidity, and I have found it a delightful companion for 
the houstonias. 


—Howard Weed. 


—C.._W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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The Use of Trees in the Landscape* 


WE. often set about choosing trees to plant on the small 

place, according to their freedom from insects and dis- 
eases and the ease with which they can be cared for; but, 
as enthusiastic collectors in varieties of trees and shrubs, 
we are too prone to ignore completely the matter of design 
or composition of the lawn area and other portions of the 
place. The resulting effect is usually cluttered and restless or 
monotonous and uninteresting. 


Design may be defined as the orderly arrangement of parts 


to give a pleasing effect, with consideration of the following 
elements in the composition: relative size, form, texture, 
height and color. 

Trees used as materials of composition offer great variety 
of form, as well as contrast in vertical and horizontal direc- 
tions of lines and in texture and color of foliage. Although 
the exclusive use of one kind of tree assures uniformity in the 
scheme, it is liable to lead to monotony, especially on the small 
place. Too much variety, on the other hand, may bring a 
feeling of restlessness and disorder into the composition, and 
this is sometimes worse than monotony. Interest in composi- 
tion of any sort is obtained by variety of forms and lines 
which are pleasantly contrasted one against the other. Strong 
contrasts quickly become accents, and the spot thus empha- 
sized should be worthy of the accent given to it. 

There are many ways of using trees in the design of the 
small property, but the general effect which they create should 
receive first consideration. They reach different heights and 
may become out of scale with the house or the rest of the 
landscape, so that it is not advisable to use quick-growing 
types, such as willow, boxelder or poplar, on the very small 
place. Since these types usually attain large size, they are 
likely to dwarf the house itself as well as the grounds which 
surround it. The question of relative scale should therefore 
play an important part in the composition, and it applies not 
only to the size of tree masses but also to the size of the 
foliage. A small place can be made to appear much larger than 
it really is by the use of trees with delicate textured and light, 
gray-green foliage; or, on the other hand, it can be made to 
look very small indeed by the use of those with coarse and 
heavy foliage, such as horse-chestnuts, magnolias, sycamores 
or some of the large-leaved lindens. 

Emphasis may be obtained by using trees as ‘‘accents’’ in 
the composition. The horizontal masses of dogwoods or 
tupelos against the vertical masses of red cedars give a striking 
effect by their contrast in form. Loosely growing deciduous 
trees should be used as foils for both the horizontal and 
vertical lines in massed evergreens. The drooping character 
of a weeping birch, with the sturdy erectness of a concolor 
spruce, the light and airy touch of a larch and solid masses of 
rhododendrons combine to give effective variety in one kind 
of composition. Although a group of red cedars can be used 
with good effect behind flowering dogwoods, if they are not 
rightly placed they will look like a series of spikes on exhibi- 
tion. When columnar evergreens are used as accents, they 
may grow so high that they dwarf an architectural feature 
at the end of the garden. Trees used in this way will lose 
their effectiveness, if they introduce a restless feeling into the 
composition or grow out of scale with the surrounding masses. 

If the scale of trees is a vital feature in the design of the 
home landscape, the part they play in providing a contrast of 
light and shade about the dwelling-house is of almost equal 
importance. Heavy shade trees should neither be planted in 
too close proximity to the house nor just far enough away so 
that they partially hide it from view and at the same time 
leave it fully exposed to the glare of the sun. However, a tall 
tree like the sycamore, if it is properly placed, will give a 
pleasing play of light and shade on the house walls. 
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*From a lecture by Bremer W. Pond in the study course of the Garden Club Federation of 


Massachusetts at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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CONTAINS 


rose history and classifications 


—forcing the garden roses— 
bush and dwarf — climbers, 
pillars, ramblers — problems 
of soil—new revised climate 
zones—making a rose bed— 


planting—cures and remedies 
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New! just published 
an encylopedic book 


of the ROSE 


Every garden lover will want this com- 
plete story of the world’s favourite flower 
. its Oriental origin, its migrations and 
history, its multiple progress from a hand- 
ful of varieties to the 16,000 in existence 
today. Forty years of study and experi- 
ence are packed into this highly exciting 
and readable book . . . of practical use to 
amateur and professional rose-growers 
everywhere. 
THE AUTHOR — Formerly of Conard- 
Pyle Company, now associated with the 
research department of Jackson & Perkins; 








—ten commandments of rose Consu 
breeding—ccolour description, 
with unique charts and re- 
productions of the famous 


Gravereaux colour plates. 


Itant, American Rose Society. 


At Your Bookseller, or 
Direct $3.00 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


Garden City, New York 
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The Naylor Sprayer 
Applying spray to roses, using the pressure 
oe area Bo to do the work. We 
guarantee it to do as good work as any ex- 
pensive power sprayer. Delivered for $2.00. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
Write for literature 
Naylor Mfg. Co., Dept. H. Hastings, Nebr. 





Pruning Spraying Cavity Work 
Pertilizing Bracing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 
TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 
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“WINDOBAGS” 


Grass Seed mixture prepared according to for- 





mulas recommended by the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experimental Station 

LAWNMAKER FORMULA, NO. 1,—Standard 
mixture (with or without clover). The BEST 
is never quite the cheapest—it is in the long 
run. PRICE, 50 cents per pound 

NUMBER 2.—Finest quality turf. PRICE, 75 
cents per pound. 

NUMBER 3.—For shady areas PRICE, 75 
cents per pound. 

NUMBER 4 For poor and sandy soils. PRICE, 

| 50 cents per pound. 

Minimum quantity sold 5 Ibs. We recommend 
5 Ibs. of seed to 30x30 area or about 900 sq. 
feet—or 200 Ibs. per Acre. 

Ask for the four formulas 

“LAWNMAKER” 
<a PRICES: 
7 5 Ib. bg. 10 Ib. bg. 50 Ib.be. 
No. 1 & No. 
; $2.50 $5.00 $25.00 
No. 2 & No. 3.. 
$3.75 $7.50 $37.50 
BENT GRASS 
(Use on putting greens.) 
Eleven varieties. Send for 
list and prices. 
Superfine Fairway Formu- 
las, Putting Green Formu- 








las, included in list. 


If your dealer is out of it, 
send check or money order 
direct to us. 

Sent Delivery Prepaid 


Distributors 
I. L. RADWANER SEED CO., INC. 
115 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
lin, 








IRIS 
PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 





DELPHINIUM SEED 


167 Cedar Street 


From Selected Blooms 
LARGE Pkt. 50 cts. 
GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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DON’T GUESS ! 

Know the names of your PLANTS 
STEEL PLANTAGS ARE 234”x 4” 
Made to hold your empty seed packet or 

waterproof card. 

They are RUST RESISTING, finished 
in foliage GREEN. 


STEEL PLANTAGS 


No. 34—24” High ......... $12.50 per Hundred 
No. 43—24” High ......... 12.50 per Hundred 
Waterproof Cards ......... .30 per Hundred 
Celluloid Protectors ....... .90 per Hundred 


10% Discount in 1000 Lots; 15% in 2500 Lots 


ORDER NOW 


STEEL PLANT STAKES 
THEY NEVER WEAR OUT 


The strongest wind can’t bend them. 
Holes are so placed in the stakes to allow easy tying of plants. 
They are RUST RESISTING, finished in foliage GREEN. 











.S -§ Pepper $12.00 per Hundred 
eS «rere 18.00 per Hundred | 
Se 2 Sarees 24.00 per Hundred 
SS SO a 30.00 per Hundred 
SS errr 36.00 per Hundred 
el POE 6 ccceduusoauiicndees 42.00 per Hundred 


10% Discount in 1000 Lots; 15% in 2500 Lots 


PARENT METAL PRODUCTS CO., LTD. 


Manufacturers 
340 N. LAWRENCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 93,4; 


























Buckwheat Hulls 


® Buckwheat Hulls will add humus 
A Mulch Material through slow process of decay, and 
us ten eep the soil loose 

Effective all the Year thus tend to keep the soil 1 


and friable. 
Buckwheat Hulls are unexcelled as & | Buckwheat Hulls are easily handled, 





mulch for roses, shrubs and peren- much cleaner than dirt or peat, 
nials. and entirely free from objection- 
Buckwheat Hulls make a porous cov- able odors. 
ering and never pack, so that rain | Buckwheat Hulls cost little when all 
and liquid fertilizers pass to the these advantageous points are con- 
roots quickly and without waste. sidered. 
Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap bags containing 50 pounds, f.o.b. mill. 
BOO TH ciccccvcces $1.75 Terms—Oash with order 
eee ee I ae DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR will be 
eee - 23.00 mailed on request. 
810 Main Street Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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MANURE! MORE MANURE! 


Good gardening depends on manure. Chemicals, prepared fer- 
tilizers, nothing can take its place. You must have manure. 





Stable manure has become scarce, 
but thanks to ADCO you can still 
have all the manure you need. ADCO 
is the powder that when mixed with 
straw, stalks, leaves, cuttings, garden 
waste of any kind, turns it into 
manure. This ADCO Manure is 
real manure, identical chemically and 
in fertilizing power with the old- 
fashioned kind, but much cleaner. 


You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and 
how to use it. Won't you let us 
send you our booklet? It's free. 


Send $7.75 for 100 Ibs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of manure; 
or order it from your dealer. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 











Foliage Cushions in the Rock Garden 


OTHING adds to the rock garden as much as masses of 

good green foliage filling crevices or flowing over rock 

faces, and there are many plants which will give this mass 
effect. 

Let us begin with the smallest of the mints, Mentha 
requienit. Probably a quarter of an inch will measure the 
height of its flowers, and its flower stems are much less than 
an inch long. Since it demands constant moisture, it should 
be planted in a cool crevice and be given an additional supply 
of water. 

Next in height, I think, would be Arenaria balearica. Moss 
could be no denser, nor could one ask for a daintier green. 
When in bloom it is studded with tiny white flowers and 
spreads rapidly to make full cushions of considerable size. It 
has little rounded leaves, but Arenaria verna var. caespitosa 
has slender needle-like leaves and makes the softest, most 
moss-like cushion of all. I find that A. balearica is impatient 
of any dryness, and I had no success with it until I placed it 
where the soil was always moist. A. verna var. caespitosa, on 
the contrary, while it prefers to have a moderate amount of 
moisture, is deep-rooted and will stand many situations that 
are not particularly moist. It is invaluable for planting in 
crevices in flagging or in steps. Closely related to the arenarias 
are the saginas, and although they have a more open habit 
of growth they are little treasures too. 

From the islands of the western Mediterranean comes a 
very tiny plant for this list, Helxine Soleirolii, which is al- 
most as small as the first arenarias. It likes a cool moist place 
and spreads rapidly, I cannot say just how frost resistant it 
is, but I do know that when it is in full growth frost will 
burn it. 

There are three more aspirants for this group among the 
thymes. Thymus albus is very low and dense with a light 
green foliage and white flowers. T. serpyllum var. coccineus 
has dark foliage and cerise flowers and is also less than an 


inch high. Third and best is the woolly thyme, T. lanuginosa, 
which is always beautiful and takes on a purplish tinge in 
Winter. Although thymes of this type like a moist place, I 
have found they will do very well where there is only a 
moderate amount of moisture. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


The Treatment of Sedums 


N a recent issue, my friend Carl Purdy stated that certain 
sedums did not do well until he hit upon giving them 
moist treatment. It is such discoveries that put the joy and 
fun into gardening. These discoveries come to everyone, 
whether a novice or an old hand. The surprising part is that 
they are usually what many gardeners are doing or have done, 
without any thought of their importance. Mr. Purdy has 
been growing sedums for years, has collected and introduced 
wild species, and probably has the largest collection in Amer- 
ica. Yet he has just discovered what the writer, for instance, 
has always followed as necessary for the cultivation of 
sedums. 
It is a seeming contradiction to give drought-resisting plants 
a moist treatment. Sedum acre, the most common, will persist 
under most prolonged drought. Yet to have it in its real 
beauty, one must keep it wet. This is also true of S. dasyphyl- 
lum. The writer has always practiced moist treatment of 
sedums. In view of Mr. Purdy’s long and broad experience, 
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the writer apparently made a discovery and didn’t know it. 
As a matter of fact, the writer found that most of the arid 
plants such as aloes and succulents, and even cacti, are very 
grateful for moisture. There is a difference, however, between 
moisture and wet. The thick-leaved saxifragas, particularly 
the crassifolias, will do well when bone dry, yet they grow 
best when wet. Then, at the other extreme, there are tropical 
and semi-tropical species. Fibrous begonias, when they are 
potted, will go through cold weather best if they are prac- 
tically bone dry. 

It is these self-made discoveries that give you joy, but when 
you generously undertake to impart your valuable finds to 
others you may find, perchance, they are doing those very 
things. 

—George B. Furniss. 
Oakland, Calif. 


A Coldframe for the Amateur 


COLDFRAME is so comparatively easy to make that 

every amateur gardener may have one. There are in- 
numerable ways of using it: for seedlings that have been 
started indoors, for carrying tender perennials over the Winter 
and for rooting cuttings of various sorts. The seeds of a great 
many annuals can be sown in the coldframe about three weeks 
sooner than in the open ground, with the prospect of much 
earlier bloom in the flower garden. If they are sown before 
this, the seedlings will become too tall and spindling and 
cannot be properly hardened off. 

With a simple frame of boards and a sash of some durable 
wood such as cypress around a prepared bed of earth the cold- 
frame is complete. It should be tilted slightly toward the 
south in a situation where it will receive plenty of sunlight, 
but it should be sheltered from the wind. The most satisfac- 
tory size for the sash is 3x6 feet. The sides and upper end of 
it can be made of 1 %x3-inch strips of wood grooved for the 
glass and the lower end of a strip 1x5 inches, while the center 
strips can be 1x1% inches. Single strength panes of glass, 
4x10 inches, should be used, and three rows of three each will 
fill a sash of this size. A double-glazed sash is too heavy and 
too hard to keep clean. 

The sash should be lifted at first and later taken off the 
frame completely during warm sunny weather to provide suf- 
ficient ventilation for the plants. A fairly rich but well- 
drained soil is all right for most of them. If it is rather light 
and sandy, it should be mixed with one-fourth its bulk of 
well-rotted compost of cow manure several weeks before the 
frame is to be used. The surface of the soil should be from six 
inches to a foot below the level of the sash. Straw or burlap 
mats are generally used to cover a frame on cold nights, and 
wooden shutters can be placed over these mats during the 
Winter to keep them dry and hold the heat. 

A few general precautions should be followed in planting 
the coldframe. Seeds that germinate about the same time 
should be sown in the same section. Tall-growing plants 
should be kept at the back and those that need little sunlight 
near the lower end. While small seeds should be scattered over 
the surface, and pressed firmly into the earth so that they will 
take hold as soon as they sprout, the larger ones must be 
planted a trifle more deeply. If they are covered with sand, 
they are not likely to be bothered by damping off or fungus 
diseases; and it is well to remember that seeds sown under 
glass need not be planted as deeply as those sown in the open 
ground. Different varieties can be separated by strips of wood 
and each section carefully labelled. 

When the seedlings first appear, the glass may be painted 
with whitewash to prevent their being burned by the sun’s 
rays. Should the temperature go above 80 degrees in the sun 
the sash must be raised. By replacing the sash with a lath 
screen when the plants have made several inches of growth, 
they can gradually be hardened off and made ready for mov- 
ing to their ultimate destination. 
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Bird Baths 


by 
E. E. Soderholtz 


West Gouldsboro 
Maine 
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Queen Alexandra Betsy Cuperus 
(The above cut shows the two classes of Astilbe) 


A Few of the 400 Varieties of Perennials Grown at 
New England’s Coldest Nursery 


ASTILBE 


Betsy Cuperus, Marguerite Van Rechteren, Meta Immink, Pink Pearl, 
Queen Alexandra, Rosea Maxima Grandis, Salland and White Pearl 


ANEMONE 
Alice, Prince Henry, Whirlwind, Japonica rubra and Hupehensis 
ACONITUM (Monkshood) 
Fischeri, Napellus, Napellus Bicolor and Spark’s Variety 
HARDY PERENNIAL ASTERS 
Barr’s Pink, Mother of Pearl, Queen Mary and 21 other named varieties 


Our Rock Garden Department Offers 
100 Varieties of Real Rock Plants at $2.00 per dozen 


Send for Our Free Catalog 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. BOX H 
“Grown in the Cold Country; It’s Hardy” 
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Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 





The One Quick, Sure Way to 
Destroy Insect Pests! 


There is no finer insecticide made than Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray . . . now in use for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray may be depended 
upon to successfully control Red Spider, Green and 
Black Aphis, White Fly, Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, 
Leaf Hoppers and many other destructive insect pests. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is non-poisonous.. . clean 
... easy to apply, and equally effective out-of-doors or 
under glass. To insure prompt delivery of your re- 
quirements for Summer, we would suggest that your 
orders be placed now! 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12.00, 10 Gallons $20.00, 25 Gallons (drum) $50, 
50 Gallons (drum) $90.00. 





Wilson’s Scale-O 





Now is the time to use Wilson’s SCALE-O . . . the 
powerful dormant spray so necessary to the successful 
growth of fruit and other trees. SCALE-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in 


cold water .. . covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gal- 
lon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 





Wilson’s Weed Killer 





For those obnoxious Weeds there is Wilson’s Weed 
Killer, the modern way to kill all kinds of weeds, vines, 
poison ivy, etc. Clean ... inexpensive ... simply 
dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 gallons 
of water .. . and sprinkle. One good application a year 
is sufficient .. . 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $8.00. 





Wilson’s Rhody-Life - 











Have you tried Wilson’s Rhody-Life? This is a won- 
derful soil stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the 
soil acid or in other words ideal for growing Rhododen- 


drons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, | four or five years. They will thrive in any good loam that is 


and other acid loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life may 


| 











be applied at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds | 


$5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. | 


Try Wilson’s Rhody-Life—and watch the results! 





Dept. E4 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


We Assist Nature in the Development and Conservation 


of That Which Is Artistic, Useful and Beautiful 


| 
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History and Culture of the Narcissus* 


LTHOUGH the history of the narcissus could fill many 
tomes the culture can be confined to a few pages. Since 
dried flowers of narcissi have been found in Egyptian tombs, 
we know they were used for the funerals of the ancients. We 
read of them as being used also by the Greeks in both funeral 


| and ceremonial processions. The sorts thus used were probably 


the polyanthus or bunch-flowered varieties such as forms of 
N. tazetta. The second form of which we have record is N. 
poeticus and it is my belief that this and N. biflorus, which is 
a wild hybrid between N. tazetta and N. poeticus, are far 
older than anyone realizes. Although we have no written rec- 
ord of them there are, in very early times, legends in connec- 
tion with the narcissus, different versions of the same story 
which may be connected with different forms of the flower. 

It is certainly true that early religious legends may be ex- 
plained by their connection with some manifestation of Na- 
ture, so that it is more likely that a beautiful flower used in 
a ceremony should give rise to a legend which will ultimately 
resolve itself into a deity to be worshipped, than that the 
flower should be named after the deity. The name Narcissus 
is based upon the heavy perfume of the flowers, the two 
groups that were known first having the strongest perfume. 
The word is derived from two Greek words meaning “‘giving 
drowsiness,’’ and we all know the over-powering sensation 
caused by these flowers in quantity at a wedding or funeral. 

We begin to find the word daffodil, which is the English 
name for all narcissi, used in English writings about the time 
when Parkinson wrote on the subject (1630). The fact that 
daffodils are worn by Welshmen on St. David’s day, March 
1, in commemoration of their great battle in the tenth century 
with the Saxons, would tend to prove that the Welsh name 
for David, Taffidus, is its most sensible source. After Parkin- 
son’s time, until the middle of the nineteenth century, we hear 
little of narcissi in gardens, but interest was aroused again by 
such men as Leeds, Burbidge, Backhouse and Peter Barr. Hy- 
bridizing began in real earnest and progressed at such a rate 
that many new groups and hybrids were produced and classi- 
fication along botanical lines became completely impossible. 

After a great conference in 1884, the moving spirit of 
which was Mr. Barr, “‘the Daffodil King,” a new classification 
was made by the Royal Horticultural Society. Eleven groups, 
some of them subdivided to make 18 sections in all, were the 
result, and daffodils have been shown since then until now 
under these groups. Many new classes and numbers of new 
hybrids are again causing this classification to become obsolete, 
so that a new one is being made and it is hoped will shortly 
be put in operation. All these narcissi that we now have are 
supposed to be the result of the crossing and re-crossing of six 
original species. 

There are a number of ways to grow daffodils: in a garden 
border, in pots, in rock gardens, and in water, fibre or in the 
grass. The newer and rarer kinds do best in the flower bed 
and should be put in groups rather near the edge where they 
will not interfere with digging, as they should stay there for 


well drained. Manure, if it is used, should be dug in at least 
six months before the bulbs are planted. Bone meal, wood 


_ ashes and soot make better fertilizer and prepared daffodil fer- 


tilizer can be had from most of the specialists. Deep digging is 


| always worth while. If the bulbs are set in holes dug with a 


trowel or other tool, care should be exercised that they are 
placed on the bottom and not dangled half way up with an 
air space below, or they will rot before they begin to grow. 

The depth is regulated by the size of the bulb. One should 
measure from the bottom to where the neck begins and then 
make the hole two and a half times that measurement. After 
the ground is frozen a mulch of well-rotted manure or salt- 
hay may be put on the surface. This must be removed gradu- 





*From a lecture by Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham at the New York Botanical Garden. 
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ally in the Spring, when danger from very heavy frost is over. 

After the soil has been stirred with a hand-fork between the 
plants, seeds of shallow-rooting annuals may be sown to give 
bloom later on, or else small plants can be transplanted from 
frames or the greenhouse. After bulbs become crowded and 
the flowers get smaller, or if they cease to bloom, the plants 
may be dug up and divided. The best time to do this is after 
the foliage has turned yellow and ripened off. Bulbs should 
be planted just as early as possible after the middle of August. 

Narcissi are supposed to be subject to many ills, but all the 
excitement about diseases and pests is unnecessary, because, 
if we buy our bulbs from reputable firms, they will have been 
properly treated to kill the alleged pests, and more than prob- 
ably they did not have any creatures in them anyway. At one 
time there was difficulty with the Narcissus Fly in Europe, 
and with Eelworms too, but these were soon got under con- 
trol. The most sensible thing for gardeners to do is to look 
carefully over their bulbs, and, if they find any that appear 
soft, to burn them. 


Depth to Plant Fruit Trees 


T is generally recommended that the roots of a fruit tree be 
set a little deeper than in the nursery. Very deep planting 
has been emphasized in the prairie states of the Northwest, 


where there is danger of root injury by severe Winters. Deep | 


planting is also preferred in the plains, where Winter desicca- 
tion is marked and where rainfall is very limited. No doubt 
the roots should be set deeper in loose, sandy soils than in 
heavier soils. Most wise growers of long experience advocate 
setting a little deeper than the tree stood in the nursery. Many 
who have had limited experience set their trees much deeper 
than this, with the idea that the trees will stand straighter 
and firmer and that the roots are thus secured against drying 
out. 

At the Missouri Experiment Station shallow planting has 
given better results than deep planting. Deep set roots, espe- 
cially if Spring planted, start growth slowly. The trees 
usually sway in the wind until a funnel-shaped cavity is 
formed in the moist soil around the base of the trunk. Borers 
enter the trunk below ground more readily where such a 
cavity is formed than in shallow-planted trees around which 
cultivation has been practiced in close contact with the base 
of the trunk. Field mice find shelter in the soil cavity about a 
deep-set tree and often girdle it. They rarely girdle trees where 
the soil is bare and settled in Winter so as to afford no shelter 
about the base of the trunk. ‘“‘Root rot’’ occurs much more 
frequently in trees set deep. 
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If trees are set in Autumn they may be set an inch or so | 


deeper than they stood in the nursery. The soil at that season 


is aired and warmed to a greater depth. New root growth | 
starts, in early Winter, on the lower roots which become | 


established for early Spring growth. If trees are transplanted 
in Spring they should be set no deeper than they stood in the 


nursery. If the soil is heavy, Spring-set trees should stand a | 


little shallower than they stood in the nursery. In the case 
of Spring-set trees, new root growth starts first on the roots 
nearest the surface of the soil, which is better aired and which 


warms up first. In order to stand straight and firm a newly | 


set tree depends largely upon speedy, new root growth to 
anchor it in the soil. 

If trees are planted in very early Spring the soil about 
their roots is warmed slowly, while the air above warms 
rapidly. As a result the buds of early Spring-planted trees 
tend to start growth in advance of the roots. If planted in 
late Spring after the soil has become warm, root growth and 
top growth are more nearly simultaneous, providing the buds 
are fully dormant when the trees are planted. 

Young apple trees having their branches pruned back in 
Autumn make better growth the following season than do 
trees pruned back in Spring. This holds true whether or not 
the trees are transplanted. Branches pruned back evaporate 


































O common to those of us 
who live with them and | 
so wonderful to those who | 
behold them for the first 
time; Giant Ostrich Plumes | 
by the river; Osmundas with | 
their artistic fiddleheads; 
Maidenhair, seemingly fragile, 
but extremely hardy; Royal, 
lord of the swamps and 
meadows; Hayscented Fern 
wafting its fragrance through 
the autumn air; tiny Spleen- 
worts and Polypodys cling- | 
ing to rocks where such a feat 
seems impossible. These are 
a few of New England's | 
ferns. 








Special Offers: 
Six varieties for the Six dainty Ferns for 
Woodland Pathway the Rockery 


Ebony Spleenwort ( Asplenium platyneuron) 
Maidenhair Spleenwort 

(Asplenium trichomanes) 
Berry Bladderfern (Cystopteris bulbifera) 
Oakfern (Dryopteris linneana) 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare) 
Christmas Fern 

(Polystichum acrostichoides) 


Three each of the above six varieties 
for $4.00. Twelve each for $12.00 


Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum pedatum) 
See illustration 

Lady Fern (Athyrium filixfemna) 

Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis) 

Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda cinnamomea) 

Ostrict Fern (Pteretis nodulosa) 

Evergreen Woodfern (Dryopteris 
marginalis) 


Three each of the above six varieties 
for $3.00. Twelve each for $10.00 





Besides the above twelve, our catalog lists twenty-one other varieties of beautiful and rare 
native Ferns, also most all hardy kinds of Trees and Plants. May we send you a copy? 


George D. Aiken 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 







Box G, Putney, Vermont 





Preparation Is Everything —Start It Right 


We prepare and plant: Beds for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, Peren- 
nial Gardens, Wall Gardens, Rock Gardens, Water Gardens, Lawns, Seclusions 
and Breeding Grounds for Wild Birds (& lA Berlepsch). 

F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
Tel. Jamaica 1571 P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











wing Shade 
i Plant the New 


Be CHINESE ELM 
. Beautiful—Fast Growing—Hardy 


Plant this spring and enjoy luxurious shade in a 
» few short years. The 4 year old tree illustrated 
was 5 feet high when planted. Now it meas- 
., ures 20 feet in height with 18 foot spread— 
a real shade tree. 


} The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture says: ‘‘The Chinese 
: Elm is very hardy and has proved valuable under a 
greater variety of climatic soil conditions than any tree 
yet introduced.’* Thrivingeverywherefrombleak Sas- 
» katchewantotorrid Arizonaitisoncof the firsttrees 
to leaf out in spring and the last to shed its leaves 
in the fall. Remarkably free from plant diseases. 


We can furnish a limited supply of these beautiful 
fast growing, hardy Chinese Elms, ideal for quick 
shade, in excellent nursery grown stock. Place 
orders now for spring planting. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated Cata- 
: logue describing with sizes and prices 
Chinese Elm, evergreens, shrubs, perennials, trees and plants of every variety 
for large and small gardens, homes and estates. Mailed free on request. 


For Quick Gro 






4ycaroldtree. 5 feet 
high when planted. 
Now 20 feet high 
with 18 foot spread 


G | B L. | GLENWOOD 
en Drothers, Inc. NuRSERY 
1761 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the bome—outdoors” 
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Spring is Now Here 


Soon the “‘Lure of the Garden” will grip you good 
and strong. ‘Then to be in the forefront you will 

want some of the CHOICEST NURSERY STOCK 
OBTAINABLE. 


A visit to our Nurseries will prove to you that here 


“QUALITY REIGNS SUPREME.” 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS of SPEC- 
IMEN EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES — 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — HARDY 
SHRUBS and PLANTS at your disposal. 


Then we have some of the WORLD’S CHOIC- 
EST PEONIES — GERMAN and JAPANESE 
IRIS — PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PEREN- 
NIALS in abundance. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Grounds Closed Sundays 








Michell’s Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever introduced. 


Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Oreamy yellow ....$.20 $.50 
Crimson Giant. Best red ..... -20 -50 

Dream. Lavender turning to 
DEED. 645.066 ceddedeoeeees -20 50 
Exquisite. Rose color ........ -20 -50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .20 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. Orange and gold ...... -20 -50 
Polar Bear. Pure white ...... -20 .50 
Purple Prince. Deep purple ... .20 -50 
Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 -50 
OE REND vec ccesesenssee 15 30 

Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, $1.50 
Collection. 








One large packet each above 

ten colors, $4.0 

Our Oomplete General Catalog for 1930, containing a complete list of everything 

for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be mailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this publication. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yaie’s. Phila., Pa. 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 
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Use Invistble Rose Spray 


BiGGER BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage re- 
sult from roses sprayed with Fungtrogen. 
Acts like magic. 

Wind and insects spread the spores of 
Mildew and Black Spot. The invisible 
Fungtrogen spray soon 
checks these diseases. 
Does not discolor. 

Easy and pleasant to 
use. Simply mix with 
water. Half pint makes 
1§ quarts of spray. 


-—- 


4 
| 
| 
eer 


Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer’s or send check. 

When insects appear on roses use 
Apuistrocen (kills aphis—plant lice) 
and INsectrocen (killsleaf-eating insects). 
Be sure to use the com- 
plete treatment. 

Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control” 
ROSE MFG. CO. 
3641 Filbert Street 

Philadelphia, Pa, 
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more water through wounds than do similar branches which 
are not pruned, for the first few days only. After the first few 
days the pruned branches lose less water throughout the 
Winter than do those which are not pruned. 


Meconopsis Baileyi From Seed 


I CONSIDER the blue Himalayan poppy one of the easiest 

of plants to raise from seeds, always provided that the seeds 
are reasonably fresh. From seeds sown in December germina- 
tion took place in 18 days in a greenhouse with an average 
minimum temperature of 50 degrees; from a later sowing, 
seedlings appeared in 14 days. I have not found any more 
difficulty in pricking off seedlings than with such poppies as 
P. nudicaule and P. orientale. I sent a packet of seeds to a 
friend in New York state and he reported that seedlings 
showed within 10 days. There is no need to subject the seeds 
to freezing, as is thought necessary with some alpines. The 
great trouble in the past has been that seeds offered were too 
ancient to germinate at all. 

Meconopsis Baileyi as seen on some Scottish and north of 
England estates last Summer was wonderfully fine. The 
plants stood five to six feet high and were still flowering in 
early August, although much seed was at that time ripe on the 
plants. Seedlings were coming up literally in thousands all 
round the parent plants. I doubt very much if we will ever be 
able to produce such plants as are to be found in Great Britain, 
as there is too much heat in Summer, and unless the plants 
are mulched and given some shade it is utterly hopeless even to 
expect them to live. 

Some primulas are very slow of germination unless seeds 
are fresh. How many are there who have had any success with 
seeds of the lovely soft yellow English primrose either pur- 
chased here or imported? A few will appear in a month, more 
a year later if one has patience to wait as long. Collect seeds 
and sow as soon as they arrive, however, and seedlings will 
appear in not less than three weeks in the Fall or Winter if 
sown in heat. The same holds true of P. japonica. It is com- 
monly supposed that one must wait a year for the germina- 
tion of this variety but fresh seeds will come up as quickly 
as chives within 20 days; other supposedly ‘‘difficult’’ varieties 
are perfectly easy if the seeds are fresh. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


Growing the Franklinia From Seed 


CAN corroborate Mr. Judd’s note on the fruiting of the 

Franklinia. Here, in the Country Life Press gardens, we 
have a quite respectable looking tree which was brought back 
as a small plant in a pot from the Arnold Arboretum several 
years ago. The tree set seed very freely, and we have found 
that the best time to gather the crop is in January of the 
following Winter, as Mr. Judd explains. So widespread is 
the prejudice that the tree will not yield good seed that once 
when I sent seeds to a certain botanic garden the acknowledge- 
ment was for “certain seed-like bodies.”’ 

Our most successful germination has been at about 75 to 
80 degrees bottom heat, germination then taking place in 
exactly eight days. Depth of planting the seed seems to be of 
considerable importance. If covered more than a quarter of 
an inch, germination is delayed and perhaps entirely pre- 
vented. That has been our experience this Spring in definite 
trials. —TThe more shallow the planting, the more definite the 
germination. 

We root cuttings easily from wood taken in January— 
current season's growth with a heel. Young plants are inclined 
to winterkill slightly the first year of planting, but when 
they get over that one season they go along beautifully. Also, 
it is our experience that Fall planting is better than Spring 
planting. 

—Leonard Barron. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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The Grafting of Grape Vines 


(jeer improved quality and increased yields of fruit 
are the chief advantages to be gained by grafting desir- 
able varieties of grapes on hardy root stocks, says F. E. 
Gladwin, grape specialist of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., who has been conducting experiments with 
grafted grapes for the past several years. Mr. Gladwin has 
prepared a brief summary of his tests with directions for 
grafting grapes which will be sent free of charge upon request 
to the Station. 

Such well-known varieties as Delaware, Campbell, Niag- 
ara, Concord, Iona, Catawba, etc., have certain defects which 
detract from their value as commercial possibilities. Some of 
them set more fruit than they can mature; some are erratic in 
their bearing habits and are oversensitive to soil conditions; 
while some have the ‘‘off-year’’ habit to a marked extent or 
tend to “run-out” or deteriorate in yield and quality. Al- 
though grafting is not a cure-all, many of these defects have 
been overcome by grafting these varieties on hardy root stocks. 

Several standard varieties of grapes were bench-grafted by 
the whip-and-tongue method on selected root stocks. Records 
have now been obtained for a sufficiently long time to show 
that American grapes can be materially improved in quality, 
that yields can be increased, and that more vigorous vines can 
be obtained by bench-grafting desirable varieties on suitable 
root stocks. 

The cost of grafting is still a handicap but indications are 
that cheaper methods will soon follow. In the meantime grape 
growers are urged to give the method a trial on a small scale. 
Certainly, in small vineyards for home use grafted vines are 
to be preferred to those propagated by cuttings. 

It is also possible to replace undesirable varieties or misfits 
in the vineyard by grafting better sorts directly onto vines al- 
ready established. For most purposes, however, bench-grafted 
vines will probably prove most satisfactory. 


Stock for the Lobster Cactus 


— illustration in Horticulture of a lobster cactus plant 
nearly three feet wide, aged 62 years, induces reminiscence. 
There were at one time many colors of epiphyllum in cultiva- 
tion in eastern gardens, but it was one of the plants that 
gardeners usually failed with. If any of these rare colors, other 
than deep rose, are still known, it would be a great acquisi- 
tion, in these days of cactus and succulent collections, to locate 


them. There is a tradition of a white variety and scarlet- 
flowering kinds known here on the west coast. 

An epiphyllum on its own roots is delicate, very sensitive 
to over-watering, and always slow-growing; but when it is 
grafted on a piece of opuntia, even though this piece may not 
be rooted at the time of grafting, it will root while the graft is 
taking hold and one can get a plant more than a foot across 
in a single year. Another good stock to use is Nyctocereus 
(Cereus) serpentinus, which can be used at any desired height 
to provide a stem to the “‘tree.’’ We also find that many 
genera of the xerophytes group do better on this Nyctocereus 
serpentinus stock; the ‘‘rat tail’’ cereus will unite readily, and 
make tails a yard long in less than a year. When an opuntia is 
used, the spineless varieties are best and the contrast is quite 
unusual. Grafting is the simplest operation possible: make an 
incision, shave off part of the scion on each side, insert it in 
the cut, thrust a pin, or better still a cactus spine, through to 
keep the scion in place, and the graft will grow. 

* —E,. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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For Those Who Are Looking 
for the choicer new things 
In Hardy Plants 


in our new Spring cata- 
logue which is the best 
reference book on Hardy 
Plants and Rock Plants 
published in America. 
Will gladly send it to you 
if you ask us. All orders in 
season, are filled on time 
direct from our 200 acre 
field grown stock. Noback 
orders to be filled from 
stock bought outside, 
holding up your planting. 


Ehavea particularly 

fine lot of Daphne 
Cneorum; Primula Moer- 
heimi Hybrids, Campan- 
ula Muralis; that early 
dwarf Alpine Thistle 
knownasCarlinaAcaulis; 
and the new Sepervivum 
Atroviolaceum. Tl.ese 
and hundreds of other 
desirables, all field grown, 
finished plants for im- 
mediate effects are offered 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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Chicago New York 
202 S. LaSalle St. 1828-C Graybar Bldg. 
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Teronto 
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Native Southern Irises 


Among the most beautiful irises are: 
I. carolina, flowers medium size, lilac purple 
I. hexagona, flowers large, purple 
I. savannarum, flowers very large, blue 


Have been successfully flowered in New York City. 
of ten at $3.00 per ten. 


HOLLY ACRES, 


Sold only in lots 
For delivery in May and June. 


Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














































Heavy Garden 105 1000 100° 1000 
Meas. 18 in. x 1% x % in. $5.50 $50.00 $7.25 $68.00 
Pot Labels Width 
‘in. ieee % “in 25 1.75 30 2.20 
Gees cecseeces - n. 2 d J 
Not less than 10000 gin’ ii iiiit %-in. .30 2.00 35 2.45 
at a Be We danecdces %-in. (35 2.25 .40 2.80 
ge , Garden Labels 
| > piss | [pene %-in. .85 6.30 1.00 7.50 
Special discount to the 10. > y eRe %-in. 1.00 8.00 1.15 9.50 
trade or in quantity. I ake ot i%-in. 1.30 11.00 1.50 12.50 
Dahlia or Tree Labels 
(sone Pirie Yy] Th} 8%4-la. ison wire ..... 30 190 40 2.60 
8%-in. copper wire ... 30 2.10 40 2.75 
Po a Gin 
e. Se > [PERRY SEED CO. 
q 8 to /2inch Pie 12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Garden Label BOSTON, MASS. 
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Chaplin’s 
Pink 
Climber 


© 


Chaplin’s Pink Climber is unquestion- 
ably the most important introduction 
in Climbing Roses. It is a cross between 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber and American 
Pillar, of strong vigorous growth, per- 
fectly hardy with large glossy dark 
green foliage producing its large flow- 
ers similar in size and form to Paul's 
Scarlet Climber and very profusely in 
strong trusses of 8 to 12 flowers, but 
in color it is a rich lively pink. Strong 
plants $2.50 each, $25 per dozen. 


There are many other varieties of Climber 
Roses listed in our 

5 \ new 1930 cata- 
log, many priced 

at $1 per plant, 

\ $10 per dozen. 





Send today for 
your free copy 


of this new 
dison 1930 catalog. 
Weagersey 
9 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me without obliga- 








tion, your new 1930 Catalog. 

MME 6 te Fivintec trp areenie 
Street nis 

City State 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Horticulture 





Oriental Flowering Trees 


America’s Finest 
Collection 


~ Japanese Rose Flow- 
ering and Weeping 
Cherries, Flowering 

. Crabs; in all varie- 
ties and sizes. Send 
for free book with 
color illustrations. 


A. E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 




















Trees Grafted From This Famous Collection 


ROCK CREEK NURSERIES 
ROCKVILLE, MD. 
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Lilac Facts Briefly Told 


OHN C. WISTER’S new book about lilacs* is a handy 
little volume which does not attempt to enumerate, much 
less describe, all the species and varieties of lilacs, but which 
briefly reviews the more important garden kinds with a pur- 
pose of helping the beginner to understand something of the 
lilac’s beauty and worth. 

Although lilacs will thrive and bloom under considerable 
neglect, like most plants they respond generously to care; 
the finest blooms cannot be had if the plants are left to take 
care of themselves year after year without pruning or fertiliza- 
tion. They will grow in any good garden soil. A heavy loam 
in natural limestone country is probably the best, but the old 


oO Te 





Syringa Vestale 


bushes growing in the sour soils of New England prove that 
they will exist and thrive without the presence of lime. 

When preparing for planting a lilac bush it is best to dig 
the soil to a depth of two-or even three feet and make a hole 
five or ten feet across, rather than to dig it merely big enough 
to hold the roots. Since the lilac is a coarse feeder, a liberal 
quantity of old decayed manure and perhaps a third of a 
bucketful of bone meal should be mixed with the soil around 
each plant; and, if the soil has a tendency to be sour, it is 
well to add some slaked lime or agricultural limestone. 

Lilacs can be planted, says Mr. Wister, either in the early 
Spring or in the Fall; but, as they start into bud and early 
leaf in the Spring, it is preferable in the Middle States and 
New England, where the Winters are not too severe, to plant 
in October or November, and thus obviate the risk of check- 
ing the plant’s growth after it is started. 

If plants received from the nursery, which are the best for 
general planting, are bushy and well-shaped, they will prob- 
ably not need pruning for a number of years. To prevent 
their getting leggy and beginning to bloom only on the top, 
however, many growers like to prune them a little each year, 
and the amateur gardener can do this by cutting the flowers 





**Lilac Culture,” New York City 


Price $1.25. 


by John C. Wister. Published by Orange Judd, Inc., 
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CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 


Prepaid for $3.50 2 Collections $6.00 


Achillea To 3... yellow 
ea Tom sum, 
Achillea Umbellata, white, 6” 
Armeria Laucheana, pink 


Thym 
Veronica Incana, blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Seeds of 
Alpine and Perennial Plants 


Many new and rare items will be found in 
our 1980 catalog which presents the most 
complete list of ~*~ t Seeds offered 
in America. Also e Annual Seeds, 
Bulbs, Rock Plants, Shrubs and Roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, O. 





Choice Rock Plant and 
Flower Seeds 


A healthy plant from every seed because 
they are hand-picked. 
Illustrated booklet free on request 


“THOUSAND FLOWEBS,” I. F. Stiler 
Syosset, New York 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Distinctive Rock Plants 


An unusual list of 
European-Asiatic-Western American 
Plants and Bulbs 


Send for Our Catalog Now 


OREGON GARDENS 
Route 1, Box 487 Portland, Oregon 


ALPINE AND ROCK PLANTS 


of quality 
Imported and grown by 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Medina, Washington 
Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 








Pruning Shears, Garden 
Knives, Fine Garden Tools 


Our new catalogue is ready, send for a copy 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
P. O. Box 131 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


$1 98 





1 FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 


A B-I-G 


Bargain here for those who need Shrubs. 
Ideal for Foundation Planting or for the 
Outdoor Living-Room. Regularly 50c each. 
Order NOW and get 10 of them for only 
$1.98, all different, or all alike, just as 
= refer. Althea, Butterfly Bush, Deut- 
orsythia, ———— Hyaranges, 
Solres an Houte, Spirea 
Spirea Frobella, Syringa, Weigelia. 


FINGER LAKE NURSERIES 
Dept. A Geneva, N. Y. 
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ATER'S 


DELRHINIUM 
UPERB 


Plants From Finest Prize-Winning 
Wrexham Strains . 

None better grown regardless of price 

Large field-grown clumps — $5 per doz. 


Booklet on Delphinium Culture sent with 
$5 orders or 10c in stamps. 


Seed of Named Varieties—$1 pkt. 
All plants bloomed in our fields last Fall 
and we guarantee satisfaction. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member: Amer. Del. Soc., British Del. Soc. 








6 good size rock garden 


plants, prepaid for $1.50 


Alyssum saxatile compactum, yellow 
Cerastium tomentosum, white 
Dianthus deltoides, crimson 
Sedum glaucum, starry white 
Sedum sexangulare, starry yellow 
Veronica repens, light blue 

Hybrids Delphinium Seeds, 50c per pkg. 

Catalog on Request 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
Framingham Center, Mass. 








HARDY PHLOX 
Can Be Shipped and Planted Early 


We have 25 choice varieties of the tall, late- 
flowering Phlox; also the dwarf, early-flower- 
ing kinds for the rock garden. 


Ask for Our Catalogue 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Robin, Wren, and Bluebird 


RUSTIC CEDAR BIRD HOUSES 
Three for $5.00 


A. P. GREIM S. Toms River, N. J. 





Hill's Evergreens 


Send for the most compléte Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest growers in America 


Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 














Rhododendrons, Kalmias 
and Azaleas 


We can supply fine collected plants of the 
above in any quantities and sizes. 

We collect these plants from a tract of 
16,000 acres owned by the Linville Im- 
provement Company, which has an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Fall shipments commence about September 
1st. Spring shipments about March Ist. 


L. A. & P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


(Associates) 
A Geo 
Formerly of the of 
P. J. Berckmans Oompany 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Biue Rid 
LINVILLE, NOR’ 
Samples of our stock were displ at the 


urserymen’s Convention in on, 
July 16th to 18th, 1929 


Mountains” 
CAROLINA 
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with good stems as they bloom. Except, we are told, for the 
pruning to keep the plant from getting too tall and to take 
out occasional old branches, little care is necessary. “It is well 
to dig around and mulch the plant in the Fall with good 
manure, if that is available, and dig it in the Spring,” says 
the author, “‘and every few years probably a good coat of 
bone meal dug into the ground is beneficial.’’ During the rest 
of the growing season the ground should be worked three or 
four times to keep the weeds down and the soil open. Most 
cultivation is desirable in the Spring months. 

There is great difference of opinion on the desirability of 
grafting lilacs on privet, rather than propagating them from 
cuttings and growing them on their own roots. Mr. Wister 
emphasizes the fact that privet is not a natural or congenial 
stock, and that if the lilac does not form its own roots, it may 
be short-lived. He comes to the conclusion, however, that 
with a deep planting the lilac should form its own roots above 
the graft and will do so in most cases. If the buyer is unwill- 
ing to accept the slight risk of the survival of plants propa- 
gated in this manner, in spite of the lower price, he must be 
willing to pay for the much higher cost of producing salable 
plants from cuttings. 

While various methods of budding and grafting are more 
attractive to the commercial grower than the longer method 
of root-layering, it is easy to perform the latter process in the 
small home garden, says the author, just by bending the 
branch down under the ground and placing a stone on it. 
Experts have found this method more certain of success, he 
adds, if they make a small slit with a sharp knife in the 
portion bent under the soil. In any case the formation of 
good roots requires two years. Of course, the ordinary way of 
increasing the common lilac, and this is equally good for any 
species not grafted on another, is to dig up the suckers that 
sprout around the base and transplant them. These suckers 
will grow into good plants in one or two years. 

Lilacs are both tough and hardy plants; but, like many 
others, they are susceptible to the attacks of a few serious 
enemies, the most common among these being the scale insects 
and the most bothersome the borers. In place of the lime- 
sulphur solution used every year by commercial orchardists 
to combat such infestations as Oyster shell scale and San Jose 
scale, Mr. Wister recommends for the amateur gardener any 
of the commercial oil sprays, because they do not irritate or 
burn the human skin. Such a solution may be sprayed on the 
plants, he says, from December to March on any mild quiet 
day. Although the easiest time to fight scale seems to be in the 
Winter, a Summer spray of whale oil soap, kerosene emul- 
sion, or other insecticide may be used during June while the 
young insects are developing. As for boring insects, the author 
would ‘‘advise gardeners not to grow lilacs with a single stem 
but urge them rather to encourage sucker growth so that there 
may be a dozen or so strong stems from the ground, and then 
if the borer takes one or two stems we may accept it as good 
pruning and not worry. But if a borer is detected from the 
tell-tale frass or sawdust which appears at the mouth of the 
hole, it will take only a few moments either to dig it out 
with a wire or knife, or else to insert in the hole a little carbon 
bisulphide from a small oil can and then stop it up with some 
grafting wax.” 

Having learned the art of boiling down, the author has 
covered nearly the whole subject of lilac cultivation in this 
book of less than 125 pages. He considers modern lilac vari- 
eties and different species from the common lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris, uses of the lilac in general landscape planting and the 
method of forcing this shrub for bloom in March or April. 
At the back of the book there is a lilac color chart, in which 
the different varieties are grouped according to the system 
suggested by H. H. Blossom in Landscape Architecture; and 
a lilac check. list which was first published in a slightly 
different form in the National Horticultural Magazine of 
January, 1927. Line drawings by B. Y. Morrison have been 
used as illustrations. 









mY . Feiss 
With Little 
Seedlings?” 


You know how hard it is to 
get many seeds to “come up” 
and just then the trouble begins 
when they are ready to “prick 








This is no one’s fault because 
so many seeds are “touchy” and 
temperamental, some of them as 
fine as dust. 

We want to help in this diffi- 
cult and often discouraging part 
of flower gardening by sending 
you little seedlings and divi- 
sions, well rooted in pots, all 
ready to grow and bloom. 














Delphinium 
Blackmore and Langdon Gold 
Medal named Delphinium, in- 
cluding many novelties of last 
season, every variety awarded 
a Gold Medal. 

The “Award of Merit” collec- 
tion, strong transplanted seed- 
lings, well rooted in little pots 
ready to bloom this season. 


100 for $10.00 


Rock Plants 

in great variety, including many 
new and interesting kinds, all 
will bloom this season if planted 
early. 
Il Please state your location and 
| exposure so that we can send you 
| something that will grow and 
bloom abundantly. Assortment. 

100 for $5.00 


Little Plants 

For Stepping Stones 

It is hard to find a little plant jj 
that “will stand the wear” but jf} 
we have some that are low and 
“husky,” always neat and tidy in 
the path. Many are sweet smell- 
ing too, when you walk over 


them. 100 for $5.00 | 


We have a few other potted 
seedlings and divisions, regular 
Garden Perennials. If you like 
we will send a list of what we 
have. 

Plants go with more soil by 
express. If wanted by mail please 
send postage. 


) ELSIE McFATE | 
Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens |} 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 























PLANT A 
Little Forest 


on Your Place 


Small evergreens at a low cost 
per acre — also tree seeds. 
Fine specimen evergreens for 
landscaping planting and 
around the house. 

Send for particulars. 


Write to 
THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NUBSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


















Star Roses 
in 8 weeks 


Everblooming Star Roses planted in April 
bloom in June. We guarantee that Star 
Roses will grow and p uce beautiful 
blooms for cutting 8 weeks from date of 
planting—or we will refund their cost. 

Of course, it is not the guarantee that 
makes the roses bloom but the quality of 
Star Roses that makes the guarantee pos- 
sible. You run no risk. 

When you grow Star Roses you get the 
utmost in satisfaction—first from the 
quality of the blooms—then the satisfac- 
tion of indestructible star tags which 
always name for you each beauty when it 
unfolds. No other roses are so marked. 

Our “Star Guide to 
Good Roses’’ describes 
over 200 varieties, both 
novelties and old favor- 
ites. 46 are illustrated in 
natural colors. The Roses 
offered are grown here 
under our own super- 
vision with over 30 years’ 
rose-growing experience. 
The “Star Guide”’ is 
FREE. Send for it today! 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 








The Conard-Pyle Company 
Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me your 1930 “*Star Guide to 
Good Roses’’. 
HAMRO cc cc ccccccesesceccccecococvcesocees 


Addiveaes occ ccc cccccccccceccccccceececece 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown — 
Best by Test” 

















BERRY BEARING SHRUBS 
Attract the Birds 


Beautify your grounds. Furnish food for the birds. 
5 Coral berry, 2 Snowberry, 2 Bush honeysuckle, 
2 Siberian dogwood, 3 Regels privet. 

14 plants $4.75 postpaid—All 1144-2 feet 
Well rooted All plants government inspected 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY COMPANY 
Bound Brook, N. J. 








Flowering Evergreen Shrubs 


Rhododendron Max. Kalmia, Hemlock and Holly, 
Seedlings 6-18 in., 100 $6; 1,000 $50; 2-4 
ft., 25 $5, 100 $18; Carloads of Clumps for 
$150; Flowering Dogwood and Maple, 2-4 ft., 
25 $5, 100 $18; Local orders burlapped roots 
packed in moss. 


J. F. NORRIS 


P. O. Doeville Tennessee 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 38 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. - 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. Glass, sizes, 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.80 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten 
boxes at $2.70. 


0. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 
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A Yellow Alpine for the Rock Garden 


HERE are not many Alpines that have bright yellow 

flowers, and when one does meet such a plant, therefore, 
among all the blues, whites, and pinks, it is only natural that 
it should attract considerable attention. 

Morisia hypogaea is a most interesting little crucifer which 
comes from Sardinia and northern Corsica; in its wild state 
it is found growing all over waste ground amid sand and 
rocks, as many other crucifers are prone to do. When it is 
grown in the rockery, morisia makes quite large-sized rosettes 
of bright green, glossy leaves. From the center of these very 
symmetrical rosettes arise bunches of bright, sunflower-yellow 
flowers on stems an inch or so high. The individual flowers 
are about the size of an aubretia, which you may think is 
quite small, but their rich color stands out vividly against 
the glossy green background. The flowers are produced in 
great profusion from May until late Summer, and, after 
blooming they behave somewhat akin to cyclamen, for they 
promptly turn downwards, and push their capsules under- 
ground—-where the seed can germinate easily. 

Morisia does well in some semi-shady nook in a light 
sandy compost, and although it is quite a robust plant it 
wiil sometimes damp off in the Winter. It is very easily 
propagated, however, from seed. If, perchance, the reader has 
a plant, and wishes to increase his stock, he can resort to the 
method of root-cuttings. Pieces of root of morisia, cut into 
one-inch lengths and placed vertically in a pan of sand in 
gentle heat, will soon make fine little plants. Morisia is one of 
the very few Alpines that can be successfully propagated in 
this manner. 

This plant is sometimes known under the specific name of 
M. monanthos, but whichever name is used it is a beautiful 
little gem that should be grown in every rock garden. 

—John Birkentall. 





Westbury, L. I. 


Eriogonums for Cactus Gardens 


OME of the many cactus enthusiasts have felt the need of 
an airy plant to grow between the solid arms of cacti, to 
lighten the effect and break the monotony, and for this pur- 
pose they have used some of the annual eriogonums. These 
are sown in Spring to flower and produce their graceful effect 
during the Summer months and, in the Autumn, are pulled 
up after they have self-sown their seed for the next year. 

There are between 60 and 70 species native to California 
and among them are some exceedingly graceful and deco- 
rative plants. Until recently they have been classed among 
the weeds and been given little recognition, except by bee 
keepers who value some of the “‘buckwheats’’ and annually 
take their bees to gather honey from the eriogonum-covered 
mountain sides. : 

The exact choice of eriogonums is a difficult one as they 
are not yet well-known and the many different species not 
easily distinguished. The preference is given to those erio- 
gonums having graceful branching stems of gray or pink, 
with flowers of the same shade and of creamy yellow. With 
the eriogonums some of the choicer chorizanthes are often 
used with fine effect. During the late Summer these two 
genera combine to form a very dominant feature of Califor- 
nia’s countryside, sometimes coloring a whole mountain 
slope raspberry red and suggesting the massed effect of heather 
seen on the English and Scotch moors, or casting a pink and 
silver sheen over hills that are otherwise bare, and again. on 
coastal slopes, enlivening wide stretches with soft rose-pink. 
So strange and unattached do some of these eriogonums and 
chorizanthes appear that it would almost seem as though 
they were unique leftovers from some former era of the 
earth’s existence. 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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It often hap- 
pose that a ‘ 
crudely constructed 
bird house made by an in- 
experienced builder will 
hang vacant all summer, 
Bird after bird will exam- 
ine it, talk it over with ber 
mate and then fly away and 
build a nest under some old 
eaves. You wonder why. Birds, like 
people, have their little peculiarities, 
They want a certain size, proportion, wood 
openings, etc, : 
Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
because Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, America’s fore- 
most authority on birds, has studied 
their habits for 50 years and builds 
houses and shelters as the birds 
want them, 
Send for his in- 
terest ing 









| how you can 
ave birds on 
your premises the 
year ‘round, Send 


for a copy today. 
It is FREE, 
De Luxe 


\ from $2.00 to $150.00. ytartin House 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
233 Harrison St. Kankakee, Ill. 


















TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 


Perfectly blended, air-dried and prac- 
tically odorless. The moisture-retain- 
ing and humus-forming qualities of 
Peat combined with the finest natural 
fertilizer. Best for gardens, lawns, 
golf greens, etc. 


Send $1.50 for trial bushel, sent 
you parcel post prepaid 
c. E. BUELL, INc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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SEEDS 
& 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


DIN CC, eee 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 


i161 PARK PLA 
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FOR SALE 
4 Solid French Burr 


MILL 
STONES 


For Decorating Your 
Old-Fashioned 
Garden 


42 Inch Diameter 
10 Inches Thick 
Very Old 


J. W. CRAFT & SONS 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. _ in three 
sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” lon 


For circulars and samples fern 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 

















“Ask the Bird That Owns One” 
6 for $5—Why pay moreP 


Packard Best-of-all 
Bluebird Houses 


Look best, last longest, cost 
least — and the birds love 
them! Everything for wild 





birds. Catalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 














Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President — Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
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HORTICULTURE 
Planting the Silk Tree in the North 


OSE who read the article about Albizzia julibrissin rosea 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, in the issue of Horticulture for 
October 1, 1929, may be well advised to bear in mind that 
the plant he has reference to is a very hardy form of a com- 
mon plant found in many parts of this country, where the 
climate is no colder than that of Philadelphia; and while, 
from a botanical and not an ecological point of view, it is all 
the same plant, those who garden north of that locality are 
destined to be disappointed if they purchase seed offered for 
sale by dealers of the same. The plant growing at the Arnold 
Arboretum came from seeds collected by Mr. Wilson in the 
garden of a hotel at Seoul in Korea during 1918. These were 
sown in February, 1919, and had all germinated by the fol- 
lowing August. After being carried along in a box they were 
planted outside in the Spring of 1920. Out of 60 plants only 
one survived the following Winter. It is the plant that flow- 
ered and fruited at the Arboretum last year, from which seed- 
lings of a second generation are now growing. To make this 
point clear the story of the Douglas Spruce, Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia, may be used as an example. Prior to 1873 all the Doug- 
las spruces planted in New England originated from seed 
collected on the Pacific coast from British Columbia to Cali- 
fornia. Since they came here by way of English nurseries, they 
all died; and the plant was not considered hardy until D. 
Parry collected seed of the same species in Colorado in 1873, 
from which source has been derived a perfectly hardy and 
valuable ornamental tree. In the same way all the hardy plants 
of the silk tree in New England will have to be raised from 
the single specimen now growing at the Arnold Arboretum, 
unless someone goes back to the original plant in Korea for 
more seed. 
—William H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


A Charming Birch Collection 


NE of the boons of the Arnold Arboretum, a permanent 
exhibit of native and naturalized species of plants, is its 
cultivation of genera in separate groups. This has been accom- 
plished, most strikingly, in the case of birches, and the ten 
species of Betula, with their varieties, now found there form 
a good field for study. 

The Arboretum birches are unequaled by any group 
known to the writer anywhere. There are three phases of this 
group to be seen during the late Winter and early Spring sea- 
sons which are most impressive. In the first place there is no 
birch tree limitation. The trees are all on a large slope of 
many grassy acres, standing far apart, with no other kinds 





among or near them. It is a landscape of birch trees, on a | 


hillside, with the feeling that each tree has untrammeled lib- 
erty to spread its branches as high and wide as it likes. In the 
second place, there is a feeling of harmony between growth 
and site, between trees and hill. Only the Betula nigra grows 
along the foot of the slope: it is large of trunk, heavy and 
dark, and seems, in fancy, to have gravitated there. All other 
Betulas have a feeling of lightness. They are light in color 
and in smallness of trunk, they are light in the thinness of 
their swinging branches and branchlets and in the aments 
airily suspended from them. The airy lightness of the birch 
trees is in keeping with their home on the heights. But the 
surpassing aspect of the Arboretum birches is apparent from 
an observation of them at some point on the top of Bussey 
Hill in the early Spring months when there is no snow, and 
around mid-day when the sun is shining. There is then no 
foliage to hide the solid parts of the trees, and the branches 
seem ethereal around those parts, the glistening white trunks 
which stand out in columnar splendor against the slope. The 
charm of the scene overwhelms sense and imagination. 
—Lemon L. Uhl. 

Boston, Mass. 
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LOAMAT MULCH 


Simplicity in Plant Growth 


A New kind of Mulch in Sheet Form 
with Many Uses. 

A sheet of light fibrous organic ma- 
— Bani d porous and absorbant, 
named eS in which seeds can ger- 
minate and gro 

Oan be Ay! as a Seed Bed in place 
of heavy flats, seedlings can be easily 
cut from sheet without check growth. 

Made into Pots and bands for trans- 
ogg without disturbing root sys- 


‘ertjsed as a Mulch about flower beds 
and vegetables, conserves moisture, 
prevents he mag keeps soil loose, dis- 
courages pe 

Asa Poundation for Grass planting, 
used in exhibition and interior decora- 
tion, ae ta effects possible. 

As a Foundation for Lawns and 
Golf Greens. 

Loamat Mulch is clean, odorless, 
sterile and easily handled. 

Furnished in sheets, rolls and pots. 

Send for circular and prices or 25c 
for liberal samples. 


PAPREX FIBRE COMPANY 
DANVERS, MASS. 











vit INDESTRUCTO METAL 
Wy Plant ana Tree Labets 


Permanent labels without 
ink or paint. Always legi- 
ble. Attractive. Inexpen- 
sive. For trees, plants, 
shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. Send 10 
cts. for samples of various 
kinds. 


Ball & Socket Mfg. Co. 
West Cheshire, Conn 




















There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium by 
which soil is made physically fit. 


Maplevale Leafmold 


is humus of the highest order. Com- 

posed of hardwood leaves in an ideal 

state of decomposition, it has a rich- 

ness and mellowness peculiarly its own. 

It is Nature’s own fertilizer and the 

perfect soil restorer. It serves the 

growers needs in a remarkable way. 
Send for Circular 

$2.50 nee 100-Ib. b Guenite é discount 
B. East ingston, N 

MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD ra 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 








Write today for 
a free copy of our 
illustrated catalog, 
Books for Better 
Gardens. Full of 
practical informa- 
tion guaranteed to 
help improve your 
Browse grounds. 





clip. this coupe no} 





The Siueniiien Company H 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me a free copy of your cata- 
jog, Books for Better Gardens. 





Name 
Street. 
City. State. 








| AAT. 
Spring Catalog 


Now Ready 


It is yours for the asking. If you 
are not on our mailing list drop 
us a card today and the catalog 
will come to you by return mail. 
Our catalog presents many new 
and rare plants, as well as the best 
of the old. They are all strong, 
field-grown plants that will be sure 
to please you. 


Landscape architects specify 
Naperville Nurseries stock be- 
cause they insist on high quality 
and sure results. 


Write Today 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Box H, State Route 18, Naperville, Illinois 
















NING 
yt it Cid RS 
NG pl 
DIALS 


I 


I h * . 
Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 








Delphinium Advancement 


Seed from selected seedlings of this Super- 
Delph, also seed from seedlings of Wat- 
kins Samuels selected named varieties. $1 
per pkt. Our list of choice exhibition Glads 
mailed to ones sending in name and address. 


DR. T. E. BARBER AND SONS 
Grand Forks, N. Dakota 





DELPHINIUM >; 


Order now, seedling plants to bloom from 
July 15th on, February sown, coldframe 
grown, from seed of the prize-winning 
“Little Harbor Farm Hybrids,” or Black- 
more and Langdon’s finest. Ready in May, 
lusty plants from 4-inch pots,—$3.00 per 
dozen, $20.00 per hundred. 
Seed $1.00 per packet, either variety 


MOORE & LUNN 


Palmouth Massachusetts 








Garden Lectures 


for 


Women’s & Garden Clubs 


“Continuous Bloom in 
the Hardy Garden” 


and 
“Autochromes in a Spring Garden” 
Illustrated with 80 of the wonderful new 


process Self-Color Autochrome 
Stereopticon Slides. 


MRS. PRESTON RICE 
“The Cabin Gardens” 


Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








HORTICULTURE 


Spring Pruning of Raspberries 


8 gp tite pee oneags are best pruned in late March or early 
April before growth starts. If the canes which fruited the 
previous season have not been removed, they should be cut 


out at this time. 


In pruning red raspberries, it should be remembered that 
severe heading back of the canes will cut the crop in propor- 
tion to the amount of wood removed. The cutting back 
should be light enough to permit the cane to remain erect with 
its load of fruit. This height will depend somewhat on the 
vigor of the variety and the amount of growth made the pre- 
vious season, but in general a height of four to five feet will 
suit most varieties. Weak canes should be removed and the 
remaining ones thinned so that they are six or eight inches 
apart. The fruiting row should be narrowed to a width of one 


foot. 


The black raspberry, unlike the red raspberry, may be cut 
back severely at this pruning. All buds on the canes are poten- 
tial fruit buds, and severe heading back of the laterals will 
stimulate the development of buds which will remain dor- 
mant otherwise or make only a weak growth. Four to five 
inches is a sufficient length for the laterals. Fewer berries will 
be the result of this severe heading back, but the size and 
quality will be greatly improved. The total crop will be about 
as large as when the laterals are longer. Five or six strong 
canes may be left on each plant, but all weak and spindling 
ones should be cut out. Purple raspberries should be pruned in 


the same manner. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


—G. L. Slate. 


Poison Plants on the Pacific Coast 


OST of us are familiar with the effect of rhus poisoning, 

east or west. The problem of extermination is the same 

with us as it was in the case of the writer whose trousers were 
worn at different times, and each time the symptoms returned 
but it was a long time before the cause was located. We find 
that the simplest means of destroying the roots is to employ 
crank-case oil at the roots. This oil, when it is discarded at 


garages, is available at no cost. 


When we pour a quantity of 


it around the roots, according to the size of the plant, the 


root dies in a very short time. 


In both private grounds and 


public parks we have found this means much more effective 
than any other. More shoots may sprout when the plant is 
a vine of trailing habit, but this only means a second applica- 
tion. Our ‘‘poison oak’’ of the Pacific coast, Rhus diversifolia, 
is quite as virulent as Rhus toxicodendron of the eastern and 


middle-western states. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


—E. O. Orpet. 














Tree Surgery—Position as assistant to tree 
surgeon, or assistant gardener. Young man, 
single; best of references. 


N. F., Care of “Horticulture” 





Gardener’s Assistant—Position wanted by 
young man, single. Good references. 


O. N., Care of “Horticulture” 








A young man, of the Harvard Graduate 
School, wishes to be profitably occupied 
during the summer months (June-Septem- 
ber). Used to outdoor life and work. 


Har., Care of “Horticulture” 





SUPERINTENDENT wants position as 
estate manager. Well qualified for posi- 
tion. Young Scotchman, married. Best of 
references. Mac, Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, wants position looking after 


nhouse. Especially trained in growing 
ruit under glass. 


W. H. B., Care of “Horticulture” 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener — Young man having had 15 
years’ experience in general horticulture, 
especially greenhouses in large British and 
American establishments, desires change. 
Six year’s present situation. Oapable of 
taking entire charge of an estate. “Diploma 
in Horticulture” and Al references. Apply 


Box J, Care of “Horticulture” 





Gardener, Greenhouse man (skilled), sin- 
gle, 35, Scotch. Well trained floriculture, 
horticulture, fruits, landscape, rock plants, 
estate upkeep. Moderate pay, Al refer- 
ences. Gardener, 46 Bradstreet Road, No. 
Andover, Mass. 


APRIL 1, 1930 


TRUE GOLD! 


For true gold in your garden use 
these two: 

APRICOT VIOLA, seed packet, 25c 
PRIMROSE—Mrs. Wilmot’s Hybrid, 
seed packet, 25c 
We have gathered from all over 
the world 


SEED 
of the 


Newest—Rarest—Finest 
variet‘es of 


FLOWERS 


and would be glad to send our 


GARDEN BOOK 
to tell you about them. 
GARDEN STUDIO, Inc. 
Post Roap just above Weaver St. 
LARCHMONT PHONE 2296 


Address mail to 
1 Haro_p St., MAMARONECK, N. Y. 




















SUPERINTENDENT desires position. Best 
of references. Experienced in all branches 
of work on estates. Married, two children. 


B. E. T., Care of “Horticulture” 





POSITION WANTED 


Gardener and chauffeur. Experienced as 
farm hand and with flowers. Gocd refer- 
ences. “‘-—< - Protestant. 

8S. E. W., Care of “Horticulture” 





GLADIOLUS 


A MONEY SAVING LIST 
Gladly Sent on Request 
It contains prepaid prices of the newer 
and better varieties, both domestic 
and imported. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


768 Alberta Street Portland, Oregon 








TWO DEBUTANTES! 
PEGGY BABBINGTON JANE KREY 


Both are late fall blooming Iris, very 
hardy in latitude of Washington, D. OC. 
Fegey is canary ogee A self and Jane is 
rich reddish purple self; medium height, 
very fragrant and floriferous. Early plant- 
ing advised for fall blossoms. New intro- 
ductions. Stock limited. Price $5 each. 


LOUISE K. MINDELEFF, Originator 
Tompkinsville, Md. 








NURSERY MAN—Experienced 


One who can supervise other men intelli- 
gently; can dig trees, if necessary; knowl- 
edge of evergreen varieties, frame culture 
(no greenhouse) wing of perennials. 
Location—North West, Penna., 850 miles 
from Phila., 3% hr. ride (state road) to 
Buffalo. Excellent future, will pay $5 or 
more a day se on man’s experience. 
Protestant (prefer German or Swedish). 
Two houses on Nursery location. (Do not 
wish married man with children.) 


EASTMAN NUBSERY 
Smethport, McKean Co., Pa. 








GARDEN NOTES 


Make NOTES now for SPRING PLANTING 


Convenient notebook for a gardener’s clip- 

ings and memoranda; 45 headings on 
oose leaves, 11x8%; attractive green 
cover. Price $2.00, emg Lage . Send 
check to, Garden Notes, x 255, Short 
Hills, New Jersey. 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS 
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CYCLAMEN 
NEAPOLITANUM 


A hardy, Fall-flowering Cyclamen 
for the Wild Garden or Rockery. 
Very choice and extremely rare. 
One plant of this Cyclamen will be sent 
postpaid for $1.25. Shipped in pot in 
which it is grown. 

This and other rockery gems, as well as 
a full list of plants, trees, shrubs and 
evergreens in our new spring catalog. 
A copy will gladly be sent you. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 








Shelburne, Vt. 








Three Unusual Summer 
Flowering Bulbs 


Summer Hyacinth (Hyacinthus candicans) 
Tall spikes, from 3 to 5 feet high, filled 
with pure white bell-shaped blossoms. 
Spectacular and fine. Well worth growing. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
2 for 25c $1.40 per dozen 
Peruvian Daffodil (Ismene calathina) 
Large creamy white, fragrant blossoms 
which resemble immense daffodils. Worthy 
of a place 2 any garden. 
Big Blooming Bulbs 
Each 25c Per dozen, $2.25 
Mexican Shell Flower (Tigridia pe 
Large, triangular blossoms of yellow, 
spotted and blotched with bright red. Ex- 
ceedingly brilliant and attractive. Bloom- 
ing sized bulbs, 25c each; $2.25 7 doz. 
All of the above bulbs are planted in the 
Spring and will bloom the same Summer. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS, Circleville, Ohio 
Dr. B. BR. Bales, Prop. 





Summer Flowering Bulbs 


Mexican Tiger Flower, Tigridia pavonia, 
one of the most gorgeous summer flow- 
ers; 2 feet; $1. a a oom, 

Pink 'Fa Lily, Zep anthes rosea, s 
dainty little a. or garden or pot 
culture; nine inches; $1 a dozen. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
8637 Colesville Road, Silver Spring, Md. 





Potted Sweet Pea Vines 
Mary Pickford -— cream salmon pink; 
cream, orange, lavender, rose, violet-blue, 
white and a famous mixture. 
12 pots (3 vines each) $1.25 
40 pots (35 feet of row) 4.00 
Catalog 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 





Rhododendrons 


We offer small plants of a number 
of the newly introduced Chinese and 
other species for trial. List free. 
JOS. B. GABLE 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania 





WATER GARDEN SUPPLIES 


Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants, 
Ornamen es 

Order your Water Garden supplies now. We 
GUARANTEE shipments permitting longest 
blooming period from your Water Lilies. Collec- 
tion, chosen at random, from our Catalogue sent 
upon request will give you an idea of the de- 
pendable quality and prices. 


PREMIER TRIO 


Three of the best Har Water Lilies, 
RED Gloriosa; YELLO Chromatella; 
WHITE Albida .......... $6. 00 prepaid 


W. G. O’Brien & So 


INDEPENDENCE aaRpuns 
Independence Ohio 








HORTICULTURE 


New Nursery and Seed Catalogues 


Pfitzer, William. (Militarstrasse 74, Stuttgart, Germany.) 
“Pfitzer 1930. No. 280.” 


Power, William & Co. (25 & 26 King Street, Waterford, Ireland.) 
“Power seeds 1930.” 


Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) 
1930. General catalogue of plants and bulbs. 


Rivoire Pére et Fils. 16, Rue d’Algérie, Lyon, France.) 
“1930. Graines et plantes.” 


Roemer, Frederick. (Quedlinburg, Germany.) 
“Catalogue of choice German flower seeds, 1929-30.” 


Rooney, Ralph J. (1472 Delaware Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
“Oregon grown glad bulbs.” 


Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) 
“1930. Dahlias, dahlia seed, gladiolus.” 


Sawyer, Charles B. (Marne, Mich.) 
“Better glads 1930. Smoky varieties a specialty.” 
Schumacher, F. W. (Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. New Eng- 
land Representative for A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio.) 
“Handbook of nursery and garden tools, greenhouse, orchard, tree 
surgery tools, 1930.” 


Seabrook Nurseries. (Seabrook, N. H.) 
“Gladiolus, 1930.” 


Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (Birmingham, England.) 
“Simpson’s super seeds, 1930.” 

Snyder Bros., Inc. (Center Point, Iowa.) 
“Hardy plant material for 1930.” 

Stanford, K. C. (Bloem Erf, Stellenbach, South Africa.) 
“Catalogue of South African seeds and bulbs. Jan. 1930.” 

Stark Bros.’ Nurseries. (Louisiana, Mo.) 

“Stark Yearbook, 1930.” 
Stevens, Dr. H. W. (96 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, Conn.) 
“1930 Gladiolus.” 
Stumpp & Walter Co. 

“Seed annual, 1930.” 
Success Dahlia Gardens. (171 Ferry Street, Lawrence, Mass.) 
“Success dahlia gardens, 1930.” 
Tether & Don, Inc. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 
“Seeds, plants, bulbs, and garden supplies, spring, 1930.” 
Thompson & Morgan. (Ipswich, Eng.) 
“Catalogue of choice flower and vegetable seeds. 
Totty’s. (Madison, New Jersey.) 
Totty’s 1930 catalogue. 
Townsend, E. W. & Sons. (Salisbury, Maryland.) 
_——— 20th century catalog. Strawberries and how to grow 
them.” 
Tricker, William, Inc. 
Ohio.) 
“Water lilies, aquatic plants and ornamental fishes.” 
Laas ad Tested Seeds, Inc. (59 & 61 Park Place, New York City, 


(30-32 Barclay St., New York City, N. Y.) 


1930.” 


(Saddle River, N. J. and Independence, 


“Trivett’s seed catalogue illustrated garden guide.” 
Tyler, M. G. (1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
“1930 Mastick dahlia creations.” 
Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Camb., Eng.) 
“Unwin’s 1930 catalogue.” (Sweet pea specialists and seedsmen.) 
Vandenberg, H. & Sons. (Dundas St., East. P. O. Box 266, Lon- 
don, Ont.) 
Bulb catalogue. 
Van Tubergen, C. G., Ltd. (Haarlem, Holland.) 
“Price list 1930. Dahlias, tuberous begonias, incarvilleas.” 
Vavra, Joseph. (P. O. Box 728, Huntington Beach, Calif.) 
“Dahlias, catalog of tubers and seed, 1930.” 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France.) 
“Catalogue général 1930.” 
Waite’s Gardens, Inc. (Eatontown, N. J.) 
Certified dahlias, 1930.” 
Waterer, John, Sons & Crisp, Ltd. 
Berks., Eng.) 
“Spring 1930. Waterer’s sixpenny clearance sale of herbaceous 
and alpine plants.” 
“Waterer’s sale of roses.” 
Webster, H. F. (936 N. E. 24th St., Portland, Ore.) 
“Descriptive gladiolus price list, Spring, 1930.” 
Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) 
1930 catalogue. (General nursery material.) 
Wilmore, W. W. (Box 382, Denver, Colo.) 
“Dahlia specialist.” 1930. 
Wilson, Andrew, Inc. (Springfield, N. J.) 
“Insecticides, fungicides, disinfectants, fertilizers, weed killer and 
other agricultural chemicals and horticultural supplies.” 
Wood, as L. (Woodlawn Nurseries, 891 Garson Ave., Rochester, 
) . 


(The Floral Mile, Twyford, 


N. Y. 
“A guide to the best plants, shrubs and trees that grow. Spring 
edition 1930.” 


Wyatt, Job P. & Sons Co. (Raleigh, N. C.) 


“Wryatt’s garden guide, 1930.” 
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IRIS 
Bargain List 


Afterglow, Anne Leslie, Azure, Came- 
lot, Cavalier, Cecile Minturn, Col. Can- 
dolet, Cluny, Dream, LeNeige, Mady 
Carriere, Mme. Chobaut, Miranda, 
Merlin, Mme. Sevigne, Mrs. Alan Gray, 
Mother of Pearl, Rhein Nixe, Seminole, 
Shekinah, Troost, Ute Chief, and Zou- 
ave, five of any single variety for 75c. 
Aurora, Hautefille, Queen Caterina, 
White Knight, Zwannenberg, four of 
any single variety for $1. No orders 
accepted under $2. We will give 20% 
discount from these prices on all orders 
for $5 or more and 40% discount on 
all orders for $10 or more. Everything 
sent postage prepaid. 

A beautiful descriptive catalog with 
eight large, full page, color illustrations, 
for which we regularly charge 35c, will 
be sent free with every order. 


QUALITY GARDENS 


871 W. Stephenson St., Freeport, Il. 








‘“*“FIRST IN SPRING’’ 
Primula Veris Elatior 
(Oxlip) 
$3 a dozen—$20.00 for 100 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
. 0. SCOTCH PLAINS, N. 








ALBERT R. JENKS 


Horticultural Specialist 


WEST ACTON, MASS. 
The Oare of Trees and Shrubs 
Pruning, Spraying, Planting, Surgery 








ertilizing 





FOR SALE 


Complete, established, up-to-date har 

plant business on Connecticut shore. Mon. 
ern greenhouses, dwelling house and other 
buildings. Improvements all No. 1. Safe 
and profitable investment. No — 
Reason for sale advanced age, poor health, 


FRANK JOSIFEKO, Madison, Conn. 





WANTED 


Seeds and plants of rare varieties of 
alpine, and hardy perennial plants. Iris 
Species and Kaempferi, Japanese Ane- 
mones, Cotoneaster, Daphnes, etc. 


SUNRIDGE NURSERIES 
NORTH GREENWICH, CONN. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Horticulture 





soexsour DAHLIAS 
ABOUT 
50c each, postpaid 
PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 


HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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WAHOO LODGE 
GARDENS 


Headquarters for 


Hardiness and Quality 


In Rose Bushes 
In this climate only the hardiest 
can survive 
Our ee ng of testing and ex- 
perimert enables us to offer 
only the Fest among these the 
very best of the new varieties. 
A Trial Order must convince you that 
you have never seen finer. If otherwise 
it is our desire that you return them 
at our expense. 
The Wahoo Lodge Gardens 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Our Catalog and Hardy Western Plant 
spoctallen will also be mailed 








upon request, 








NEW ENGLAND 
Gladiolus Originations 


Adonis Pride of Sharon 
Betty Melba 

Bleeding Heart Miss T Rose 

Dr. Jackson Mrs. F. C. Peters 
Ethelyn Mrs. W. E. Clar 
Fair Harvard Primadonna 
Fluffy Roffies Prim Queen 
Grace Clark Princess Mafalda 
Harmonia Priscilla Alden 
Henry Goehl Rita Beck 

John Alden Rose Mist 

La Argentina Sarah Palfrey 
Lady Dainty Sophie Fischer 
Mary Capen Sunnymede 
Ornatus Twin Fires 


WILLIAM E. CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
‘Lavender Bride.”’ 

Gladiolus Specialist 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N, Y. 





ARISTOCRATS OF IRISDOM 


Two hundred and fifty fully tested, highly 
rated modern varieties. Well grown on 8 
hill side. 

Complete Color Classification 
to guide the Amateur Iris Enthusiast. 
Catalog ready soon, reserve your copy now 


Grand View Iris Gardens 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 





Peonies, lris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 
plete and accurate information—how to succeed 
with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 
Holland Bulbs) NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 


The best at moderate prices 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 








Oregon Grown Gladioli 


If you desire a collection of beautiful flow- 
ers next summer, for either garden or 
table decoration, you should order the fol- 
lowing Gladioli Bulbs: 

Lot 1-B: 125 Bulbs, No. 3 (blooming 
size), 25 each of 5 varieties (all labeled), 
viz: Cowee’s Scarlet Wonder (red), Oar 
men Sylva (white), Golden Measure (yel- 
low), B. L. Smith (orchid) and Mrs. F. C. 
Peters (lavender). Price $3.00, prepaid. 
No division allowed. 


Write for complete Price List of over 
200 varieties 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 424 Multnomah, Ore. 
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Choosing Good Annuals 


HE gardener who tries out various ‘‘novelties’’ among an- 

nuals from year to year soon discovers that great care 
should be taken to “‘separate the sheep from the goats.” A 
good list of annuals would do well to begin with snapdrag- 
ons. I have tried many varieties of this popular plant, and 
have been especially pleased with Antirrhinum nanum, var. 
Enchantress, which has a lovely pink almond-like blossom 
and is of medium height, and Antirrhinum pumulum, vat. 
Tom Thumb. The Tom Thumb varieties come in the usual 
range of colors, Yellow Gem and Rose Queen being the most 
satisfactory. These very dwarf snapdragons are covered with 
masses of bloom in short spikes and make an excellent edging 
less than a foot in height. 

Calendula officinalis fl. pl., var. Radio, a novelty of last 
season, has quilled petals, a globular shape and an intense 
orange coloring. It is a distinct variety and interesting to grow 
for a change from the older sorts. Crepsis barbatus rosea, pink 
hawkweed, has star-like, semi-double flowers of soft rose. It 
is impervious to heat and drought and blooms all Summer 
long if not allowed to go to seed. Crepsis has proved to be a 
very delightful companion for the indispensable nigella, Miss 
Jekyll. 

The annual mallows are real garden treasures with their 
bright pink cup-shaped blossoms which commence opening 
in early Summer, their new buds continuing to unfurl until 
killing frosts appear. Lavatera trimestris, var. Sunset, I have 
found to be an excellent variety, with a profusion of bright 
pink flowers borne on a plant about two feet tall. Cynoglos- 
sum amabile, Chinese forget-me-not, frequently acts as a bien- 
nial for me and unfortunately the plants are often badly 
Winter killed. Cynoglossum very often seeds itself, but the 
same difficulty of getting the plants to survive the Winter is 
usually encountered. However, it is a lovely thing, and those 
who can grow it successfully are most fortunate. The new 
branching perennial larkspurs are certainly great improve- 
ments over the old type. Exquisite is all its name implies, a 
beautiful soft pink overlaid with a deeper pink. The lavender 
shades are also extremely effective. Gypsophila elegans, white 
and pink, is invaluable and should be sown every few weeks 
during the blooming season. 

The once hideous zinnia with its screaming reds and ma- 
gentas has been transformed into a thing of beauty and is a 
joy for a long period of time in the garden. Some of the 
named varieties are extremely good, such as Illumination, a 
variety offered by an English seedsman which is a most vivid 
glowing shade of deep rose with a richness of texture sugges- 
tive of cut velvet. The flowers are unusually large. I have 
found the Lilliput zinnias most delightful, and have had them 
shading from deep rose to flesh-color. They are small in flower 
but make plants as large as the usual sorts. Lilliputs lend 
themselves very well to flower arrangements and they are far 
easier to use for that purpose than the stiff dahlia-flowered 
type. 

—Elizabeth Seymour Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


Success With Sweet Peas 


he the January 15 issue of Horticulture Mr. Victor A. 
Tiedjens said he supports the statement that to grow and 
pick sweet peas until frost the seed must be sown before 
April 19. I have sown sweet peas on February 27 in pots in 
a hotbed and I have also sown sweet peas out-of-doors on 
April 24. Those sown on February 27 started to bloom 
July 12, and I picked 47 flowers. The seed sown outside 
started to bloom August 6. Both sowings gave me all the 
flowers I could use until frost and after. I have had them 
grow to a height of nine feet for the last two years. I don’t 
have much trouble with aphis. 

For mulching I spread hay over the surface to keep out the 
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DAHLIAS 


TWO SUPERB OFFERS 


Take advantage of them while the 
stock lasts. Offer A—one each of the 
four following modern varieties: 


Euite Gory, JERSEY’s BEACON, 
SAGAMORE, JERSEY’s BEAUTY 
Carefully labeled, value 


$5.50 for $3.00 


Offer B—Six strong tubers un- 
labeled for $3.00 


Write for Catalog 


Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 














DEPEND ON HUNTER 


FOR GLADIOLUS 
Here Are Six Leaders _ 


12 
DR. FP. E. BENNETT—Orange-Red t. 50 
GOLD EAGLE—Early Yellow .... 00 






HOLLYHOCK—Great Novel: wade 2.50 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS— 
th os vev~ 6 2.50 
W. H. PHIPPS— 
Pink Novelty ...... 2.50 
VEILCHENBLAU— 
Violet-Blue ........ 7.50 


Let’s get acquainted. Two 
Bulbs each of above six only 
$4. ary ae anywhere in 


GEO. W. HUNTER 
Grower 
BR. F. D. No. 4 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Ve 











Grow Dahlias From Seed 


Our special grade of seed is grown and 

athered with great care, only that of the 
Sees varieties is offered. Each seedling is 
a@ new and distinct variety. Packets 50 or 
more seeds 50c. Send for our beautifully 
illustrated Oatalog of Dahlias, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants. 


COLONIAL FARMS, Inc., Coatesville, Pa. 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 


Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
And a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edimann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








The New 


PEONY MANUAL 


A veritable encyclopedia of peony knowl- 

edge to be found in no other volume. 

Splendidly illustrated in color and half- 

tones and its 336 pages are crowded 

with valuable and authentic information 

that every peony lover sfiould know. 
For further information, address the 


SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
Northbrook, Ill. 
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ilies Bloom, 


Gardens where lilies bloom never lose their charm. A few of 
these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction so much 
sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy 
Lilies ensures your success. Five pages of our 1930 Garden Book 
are devoted to Hardy Lilies and we give a special three-page 
sheet of cultural directions with each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 
that will produce flowers from June until Autumn: 


$1 4 COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION $750 
(Six of each) (Three of each) 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 

—Orange —Pink and White — Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 

—Red —White —Gold-banded 
L. tenuifolium L. superbum L. speciosum 


—Coral —Orange yellow —Pi 


UR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and Wild- 
O flowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy Perennials. 
Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for our Garden Book. 
It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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Farewell To Insects 
Good Bye Worms! 


| ge eng d your garden and conservatory from chewing and 
sucking insects. One spray for both purposes. Also for 
worms, beetles and ground insects. Efficient and pleasant to 
use. No disagreeable odor. 


= REDARROW_, 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


Safe on tender foliage. Does not stain. Safe to use on fruits and 
vegetables before picking and serving. Pleasant to use. 

RED ARROW ECONOMICAL. Highly concentrated. Dilutes 
up to 1,100 parts water. Spreads evenly. Does not clog nozzles. 
Needs no agitating. Sprayers last longer. 

Kills the hard-to-kill insects, worms and caterpillars. 

Approved by leading entomologists. 

Made by the largest manufacturers of Pyrethrum Insecti- 
cides. wir 

One-quarter Pint $1; One-half Pint $1.75; Quart $6; 3 4 ee 
Gallon $20. VS é. 

Sold by seedsmen and dealers in agricultural sup- oof “Ad 
plies. Delivered prepaid if not obtainable at dealers. ra 1 / - 

Write for important up-to-date literature by noted 
authorities on insect control. 
















719 McCormick Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Plant Early This Spring .. 


If you are one of the many who have planting to do, we advise you to 
write us now and ask for our complete catalog. By doing this early in the 
season, you will have sufficient time to make your plans. Keep in mind 
that foresight used in planting before hot weather arrives results in more 
vigorous growth of stock the first few months. 

We wish to suggest that a pleasant destination for your afternoon drive is 
at our nurseries here in North Abington. We are certain you will enjoy 
ge = the — come - growing —_ shrubs and plants offered here. 

e list below a few desirable varieties from among those shown i 

new 1930 SPRING CATALOG. . wscaia seat 


Kolkwitzia amabilis—Beauty Bush, Ampelopsis heterophylla—Porcelain Am sis 

Pink Grootendorst, Polygonum auberti — Chinese Fleece Vine, Viburnum - ae lig oa 

Double file Viburnum, Philadelphus virginal—Mock Orange, Juniperus Japonica—Japanese 
— Juniper, Euonymus alatus compacta—Winged Euonymus, Pachistima 

canbyi—Canby Pachistima, Berberis verraculosa—Warty Barberry. 


(Si) BAY STATE NURSERIES 
Nee 651 Adams St, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 





Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 
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KINNER 
YSTEM 


ease omnia 
OF IRRIGATION 


DON'T WISH 
FOR RAIN 
—BUY IT 


Skinner System of Irrigation with 
over a quarter century of experience 
has concealed, portable or overhead 
models to meet every watering need 
—you get all the water you want 


when wanted at the mere turn of a 
valve. 


























The Skinner System installed in your 
garden will make it your pride and 
joy. You will not only have beauti- 
ful flowers and fresh vegetables in 
abundance, but have them in advance 
as well as long after unirrigated plots 
are through producing. 


Our booklet “‘RAIN”’ covers 

every phase of watering. It’s 

yours for the asking. Why 
not write for it today? 


The Skinner 
Irrigation Co. 
100 Canal Street Troy, Ohio 























Save the 
Difference! 


Choice of Country Clubs, 
Private Estates, Flower 
Lovers and Gardeners be- 
cause it is both a Mower 
and Garden Tractor. 
Simply change the attach- 
ments and save buying 
two machines. 

Meets exacting demands 
of Golf Course, Lawn or 
larger areas. Goes any- 


where a man can walk. 
Light, easily steered, powerful 
traction. Also Plows, Harrows, 
Seeds, Cultivates. 

One demonstration is positive 
proof. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet and prices. GRAVELY 
MOTOR PLOW & CULT 
CO., Box 133, Dunbar, W. Va. 
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Late April Work 


O™ and elm trees should be sprayed with an arsenate of lead 
solution for canker worms and ‘“‘leaf rollers’’ as soon as the 
bud leaves begin to separate. 

Do not scrape the bark of trees to destroy injurious insects, for 
irreparable damage may be done to the cambium layer. 

Pear trees infested with the “‘pear psylla’’ may be effectively 
treated with a “‘whitewash spray’’ of lime, Bordeaux mixture and 
nicotine. 

The following late blooming or semi-hardy perennials are best 
transplanted in the Spring: Anemone japonica, Fall asters, cera- 
tostigma, shasta daisy, helenium (sneezeweed) and monarda 
(beebalm). 

Only the younger, outside divisions of perennial phlox should 
be reset. Phlox should be divided at least every three years. 

Plants which spread rapidly, such as achillea, boltonia and 
golden glow, should be rooted out early. 

Pansies, myosotis, daisies, canterbury-bells, aquilegias and fox- 
gloves, that have been carried over the Winter in coldframes, can 
be moved into beds or borders now to make room in the frames 
for early plantings of tender perennials. 

Sow small herbs, such as thyme, sage, marjoram and dill, in 
the border. 

To keep poppies from being trampled or blown down, place 
light brush over the beds as soon as they are seeded. 

Nemesias and lupines that have been grown in pots are often 
better than those grown from seed sown in the open, because of 
the early start they get during the cool months. 

With the exception of the magnolia, which may be moved in 
May, all deciduous trees and shrubs should be transplanted as 
soon as possible. There is no special hurry about evergreens. 

Delphiniums and hollyhocks should be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, or with lime and tobacco, or with a proprietary mixture, 
before they show signs of blight; and the applications should be 
repeated fortnightly in areas where this disease is prevalent. 

Sow seeds of lettuce, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, radishes 
and the vegetable oyster. A few radish seeds mixed with the others 
will come up quickly and mark the rows. 

The small worms which strip currant and gooseberry bushes 
of their foliage can be destroyed by a thorough spraying with 
arsenate of lead or pyrethrum powder as soon as they appear. It is 
well to remember that they begin eating at the bottom of the 
plants and may escape observation for a long time. 

Sweet peas should be sown immediately; they should be 
planted five inches deep and not too thickly. It has been found 
helpful to work peat moss into the soil with which they are 
covered. 

Thin out seedlings in the coldframes and give them plenty of 
air, so that they will be hardened off when it is time to trans- 
plant them into the open ground. 

Dig out the dandelions and other weeds as soon as they appear 
in the lawn or else inoculate them with gasoline; fill in the holes 
with good loam, reseed and roll. 

One good rolling of the lawn is sufficient. 

Cultivate all crops in the vegetable garden when they begin 
to come up to keep the weeds from getting a start. 

Complete the planting of new roses as early as possible. When 
the leaves are well grown, start dusting them with Massey dust 
(nine parts of powdered sulphur, one part arsenate of lead, one 
part tobacco dust) to control such common pests as the leaf- 
eating worms, black spot and mildew. 

It is time to put the bird houses in place. They should be 
painted, if at all, with a dark color or stain. 

Plants that have been touched by late frosts should be shaded 
and sprayed frequently with cold water. 
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BUELL—BOSTON 
IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for full-size trial bale (covers 240 sq. 
ft. one in. deep) ; freight prepaid in N. rf 


TWO -IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining and 
humus-forming qualities of Peat combined 
with the finest natural fertilizer. Best for 
ardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. Send 

1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post prepaid. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. Board ofjTrade Building, BOSTON, MASS. 








. 





The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 
trated above, waters areas as large as 60 
ft. square without having to be moved. 
Gives uniform water distribution. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 


The White Showers line includes both 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 
Write for Circular 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


x 

























Peters’ 


BENT WOOD 


Garden and Lawn 


RAKES 


Result of 4 Years Experimental Work 





Finger Tips Rounded 


Will not injure tenderest Lawns 


Length, Full 58 in. 


Average Wt., 23 oz. 


Finished in Natural Wood 
Trimmed in Green Lacquer 


A Handsome Rake ] 


Great capacity, does the work |; 
QUICKLY | 
EASILY 
CLEANLY 























—== — “Old 
No. 167 Shrub agg A 
Rake - Price 50c. Prise 
Designed for one hand Patent 
work around hedges, Pending 
bushes, etc. 
Hand width. 


Prevents injury 
te hands. 





32” length. 

Companion 
te “Old 

Hickory’ 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
your check or money order 
and either or both rakes 
will be sent you postpaid, 


Manufactured only by 
F.D. Peters & Co., P7774". 



























DAVEY 
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TREE SUR 


Reproduction from a color photograph made on the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, Great Neck, Long Island, New York, by Wilfred O. Floing 
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1,000 high-type scientifically trained experts serve Davey clients 





to beyond Kansas City, and between Quebec 
and the Gulf. 


Send for nearest Davey representative to 


Gradually his organization grew to the point 
where his trained men must operate beyond 
his personal supervision. A resident school 


Joun Davey struggled through the first 21 
years with only a few helpers in the practice 
of his new science of tree surgery. Then in 


1901 he published his first book, 
“The Tree Doctor,” illustrated 
largely with photographs made by 
his own hands. 

From this point on, there was a 
gradual growth against difficult 
odds in the development of the 
human organization that was to 
carry on his work. Aside from the 
ordinary problems of developing a 
new business, there was the unusual 
task of pioneering a new idea. 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree 81 

0; ur, 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


was necessary to give scientific 
training. And in the fall of 1908 
there was established the Davey 
Institute of Tree Surgery, which re- 
mains to this day the only school 
of its kind in the world. 

There are now 1,000 Davey Tree 
Surgeons carefully selected, trained 
scientifically. The entire organiza- 
tion includes some 1,300 people and 
did a business in 1929 of $3,250,000, 
serving 22,368 clients from Boston 


examine your priceless trees without obliga- 
tion. Any necessary work will be done at 
reasonable cost. Davey service is local to you 
—Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. Write or wire Kent, Ohio, or 
telephone nearest branch office. 





Tune in Davey Tree Golden Anniversary Radio Hour 


Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 5 Central time; 
over the Red Network National Broadcasting Company . Fea- 
turing the old-time songs that everyone knows and | oves. Listen 
to Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner Residence Organ. 











THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 409 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


MarTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Boston, Springfield, Pittefield, Providence, Hartford, Stamford, Westport, Conn., New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, L. I., Hempstead, 


L.1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., P 


hiladelphia, Addingham, Pa., Germantown, Pa., Baltimore, Washington, Pittaburgh, 


Cleveland, Toledo, Oolumbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Paducah, Ky., Detroit, Grand Rapids, Ohicago, Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis 
Des Moines, St. Louie, Kensae City, Mo., Tulea, Okla., N ew Orleans, Memphis, Nashville, Atlanta, Oharlotte, N. 0. 
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